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CRACKER BARREL DAYS 
IN OLD TLLINOTS STORES 


By GERALD CARSON 


REQUENT acknowledgment has been made in our gen- 
eration of the contribution to American life of the old- 
time country doctor, the lawyer and the minister, whose spe- 
cial places in the community have been the subject of many 
appreciative and sympathetic studies. The proprietor of the 
general merchandise store, though he existed by the thou- 
sands, has received markedly less than his due as a leader 
and civilizing influence in rural life. Being a merchant was 
not a learned occupation, and there were all kinds of mer- 
chants, some quite temporary. It wasn’t hard to get into store- 
keeping, as one Michigan wit used to remark, it was just 
hard to stay in. 

Many men of low capacity or unstable temperament, 
tried storing, as they did farming, trapping, lumbering or 
fighting. When a store failed to prosper and creditors be- 
came more numerous than debtors, the owners could always 
take shelter under lenient bankruptcy laws, or skedaddle to 
parts unknown, as did Denton Offutt, Lincoln’s employer at 
New Salem, and many another. 

Yet, if one were to set forth the character of the suc- 
cessful country trader, he would find himself considering a 


Gerald Carson is a former New York advertising copywriter 
who retired from business to write books. He was born at Car- | 
rollton, Illinois, is a graduate of the University of Illinois (B.A. and | 
M.A. degrees), and author of The Old Country Store published this | 
spring by the Oxford University Press. 
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very durable man, tougher than green elm, with many im- 
pressive skills and accomplishments and a considerable know]- 
edge of the world. The crossroads merchant managed a com- 
plex of buying and selling far more difficult than the mer- 
chandising of the twentieth century. He had an exhaustive 
knowledge of his community and served it in ways which 
were more continuous and more intimate than those of the 
doctor, lawyer or minister. The country store was more than 
a communications center. It was the best hope that the four 
corners would one day become a town. As William Oliver, 
author of an immigrants’ handbook on Illinois, said: 

A store, in this part of the country, and indeed in America generally, 
is a grand melange of things of the most different qualities, and it proposes to 
supply the inhabitants with all the necessaries and luxuries they may require. 
They are sources of great profit; and a person with a little capital and some 
knowledge of the business, can scarcely fail, with ordinary prudence, to realize 
an independence.’ 

The storekeepers, Rebecca Burlend told the people back 
in Yorkshire, 
supply the settlers with articles the most needed, such as food, clothing, im- 
plements of husbandry, medicine, and spiritous liquors: for which they re- 
ceive in exchange the produce of their farms, consisting of wheat, Indian 
corn, sugar, beef, bacon, &c. As these store keepers exercise a sort of monop- 
oly over a certain district, their profits are great, and they often become 
wealthy. 
She also noted the rise of the store proprietor as petty capi- 
talist, and Illinois’ first friend to industry: “they often have 
a saw-mill and a corn-mill, at which they grind the corn they 
obtain from the farmers, for the purpose of sending it to 
New Orleans.” 

It is not to be wondered at that a long-headed farm lad 
with a settled aversion to pulling stumps, shucking corn, pack- 
ing sait pork or cutting whip lashes out of a woodchuck skin, 


1 William Oliver, Eight Months in Illinois (Chicago, 1924), 124. 
2 {Rebecca Burlend}, Milo Milton Quaife, ed., A True Picture of Emigration 
(Chicago, 1936), 67. 
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would be attracted to “buying, tying and taking in the 
money.” But there was much more to storekeeping in early 
Illinois than dusting the ribbon case, wearing a coat and 
teaching a Sunday school class. The pioneer trader acted as 
middleman in a highly speculative two-way exchange, mov- 
ing farm produce to New Orleans or some other primary 
market, in exchange for store goods from the eastern sea- 
board cities. As issuer of long-term credit, he was, in eifect, 
a banker, and underwrote the agriculture of the state. In a 
day before the traveling salesman had appeared, the local 
merchant journeyed to the wholesale markets and brought back 
not only goods but news, ideas, a touch of urbanity. He was a 
window on the world for a straitened people. As a person 
of wide experience, the country retailer was expected to 
demonstrate his versatility in astonishing ways. He could 
draw a farm lease, was able in a pinch to prepare a short-form 
will. If a doctor couldn’t be found, the storekeeper prescribed 
for a “misery in the stummick.” He supplied sulphur for the 
“Tllinois mange,” calomel for the “Illinois shakes.” He was 
the natural choice to read the Declaration of Independence 
in a loud, clear voice, down at the grove on the Fourth of 
July, when men still openly wiped tears from their eyes as 
they thought of their liberties. The storekeeper was also 
expected to be able to extract beans from small boys’ noses. 

Under the system of storekeeper-marketing, the trader 
gave the farmer low prices for his produce. The farmer could 
not hold his crops back. He had no capital, no other outlet, 
and was in debt to the store. For his part, the retailer took 
long risks, paid the high costs of transportation, and his specu- 
lative position in the commodity markets called for a strong 
stomach. The system worked. The crops did get to market. 
Those country store owners who were well fitted for the 
occupation almost invariably did make money over a lifetime. 
When business was slack the resourceful merchant showed 
his mettle. He might dig a grave, peg shoes, run up a suit 
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—Herbert Georg photo. 


SAMUEL HILL’s STORE AT NEW SALEM—AS RECONSTRUCTED 


of clothes. Sometimes he kept a tavern as well as a store, 
probably under the same roof, taking out a license to sell 
by the drink as well as by the gallon. That’s what Sam Hill, 
prosperous grocer, general merchant and postmaster at New 
Salem did. Tradition has it that Hill lost the postmastership 
to Abraham Lincoln because of that tavern license. The women 
of New Salem objected to calling for their mail while rustic 
toughs made merry at the bar. Hill had underestimated the 
power of the women. 

A grocery store, in the mid-nineteenth century, was not 
merely a food depot. The idea comes through clearly enough 
in a contemporary comment, “‘selling liquor at the groceries 
is the devil and all of a business.”* Although a grocery store 
“may be the receptacle of tea, coftee and sugar,” says William 
Oliver, “it is not invariably so. It is, in fact... very often... 
entirely devoted to the selling of spirits.” 


3 Protestant Monitor (Greenville, Ill.) , March 5, 1847. 
4 Oliver, Eight Months in Illinois, 124. 
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Since the early accounts of Illinois life were invariably 
written from the point of view of the customer, there is much 
emphasis upon high prices and rascally merchants. A yard of 
calico cost a bushel of wheat. It took five bushels to buy a 
pair of shoes. The buyer had to beware of short weight and 
adulterated goods. 

To the extent that these practices were true of the store, 
they were also tolerated under the code of commercial morals 
followed by the barter customer when he had something to 
sell. We hear little of “stove-piping” the potatoes; but the 
practice was known when the farmer did the bagging. A 
length of stovepipe was inserted into a gunny bag, the big 
potatoes poured around it, the runts and culls dumped into 
the inside, and the pipe gently removed; all in all, a neat 
western version of what was called in New England ‘“‘deacon- 
ing the apples.” Country butter from cool farm cellars was 
not always high-scoring. It could be “extended” with lard, 
although “the ordinary way of adulterating butter is by add- 


ing a large quantity of salt, so that it may absorb an ex- 
cessive amount of water, and also increase the weight.’” 
“Candling and grading eggs was unknown,” says Tom Haines, 
of Missoula, Montana, remembering his youthful days at 
“clerking” in Rockport. “The farmer believed in letting the 
merchant get stuck. Many times when I was a boy I saw eggs 


296 


hatch in the cases in the old Haines-Rupert store. 

The equipment of one young clerk for general store mer- 
chandising was that in arithmetic he had gone through Erastus 
Root, Jonathan Grout and Nathan Daboll. He had an easy 
acquaintance with decimal fractions, the rule of three, “‘single 
and double fellowship.” He could spell accurately, read “‘tol- 
erably,” write a fair hand and use “passable” grammar.’ He 
was also considered to be sharp at a bargain. 


5 The Grocer’s Companion and Merchant's Hand-Book (Boston, 1883), 23. 

6 Thomas Haines, MS memorandum to the author, Oct., 1951. 

7 [Asa Green], The Perils of Pearl Street, Including a Taste of the Dangers of 
Wall Street, by a Late Merchant (New York, 1834), 10. 
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A “chore boy” of a general store of the 1880's was ex- 
pected to perform a vast number of simple but exhausting 
duties. He swept out the store in the morning, took care of 
his employer's yard, straightened nails on the back step, rolled 
up oddments of string for the ‘‘string box.” He waited on 
trade in small items, had his own cash box and recorded his 
transactions in a give-away memorandum issued by Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, known widely as the patent medicine millionaire of 
Buftalo, New York, but who preferred the modest accolade 
which he had bestowed upon himself, “the people’s medical 
servant.’ 

There were a number of ways in which a country mer- 
chant could keep his accounts in the days before the cash 
register or the early ticket register, such as the old McClaskey. 
He might calculate on a slate or a shingle, the wall or a 
notched stick, by some esoteric shorthand, hieroglyphic or 
pictograph. But he had to keep accounts of some kind, and 
the only good ones were those which he himself could under- 
stand. If possible, he undertook to master single-entry book- 
keeping and get a certificate from the “Professor,” decorated 
with pen writing at its fanciest, dramatic thick-and-thin shad- 
ings, possibly a pair of doves on the wing. William M. Haines, 
who became a widely-known merchant of Pike County, re- 
ceived such a certificate from Jonathan Jones in St. Louis, 
March 18, 1864. It recites that William M. Haines 
has this day completed under my instruction a full course of Double Entry 
Bookkeeping embracing Mercantile, Manufacturing, and Steamboat Book- 
keeping, Individual Company and Compound Company, with Forms adapted 
to the Wholesale, Retail, Banking and Commission Business, . . . he is in 
every respect worthy of public confidence as a Practical Accountant, and as 
such I do most cheerfully commend him to the favorable consideration of 
those who may wish to employ a Competent Bookkeeper.* 


When a general store folded up, or the owner died, the 


‘§. S. Lappin, “The Rapp Store at Geff, Illinois, in the Eighties,” (Bedford, Ind., 
n.d.), MS memoir sent to the author. 
® From the certificate owned by Mrs. Ernest Gay, Griggsville, Ill. 
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old leather-bound folios often had a surprising subsequent 
history. Fitch Kelsey’s ledger from Liberty, Adams County, 
became a family scrapbook after he passed on. Temperance 
tracts were pasted over the old records of debtor and creditor 
—newspaper verse, too, showing a nice taste for the senti- 
mental poetry of the period. A young miss, known to her 
mother as Eliza Lane, but in her own secret dream world as 
Eliza Lanetta, started, but alas did not finish, an original com- 
position entitled “Evening Hymn of a Child.” It begins prom- 
isingly enough: 

One evening i was wandering 

Beside a river fare . . . faire 

Wild roses and blue violets 

I'd pluck to deck my hair. 
Here the poetess falters. Of the second stanza we have only 
this fragment: 


The birds were singing over me. 


A new feminine hand shows up at this point, with little 


jottings of tiny family expenses, and of the earnings of a 
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seamstress: “Cash for sewing in Alton, $1.20. 

Mts. J. Q. Rapp, of Jeftersonville—a village whose popu- 
lation has shrunk, and whose name has kept pace, being now 
shortened to Geff—used an old ledger thriftily as a filing 
system. She made it over into an invoice book by pasting 
over the closed accounts, for example, an invoice from Bishop 
Brothers, Cincinnati, for $40 worth of crackers, cigars, nuts, 
candies and oranges, and one from Sprague, Warner & Com- 
pany, Chicago, with a scrawl across its face, ‘Too cold to ship 
cheese or ink.” 

Personal recollections and family traditions about the 
general store come to mind most vividly either as a complex 
of extraordinary smells and redolences, or as memories of the 
stove-side sitters, those capped and bearded democrats who 


10 Fitch Kelsey, MS ledger, Liberty, Ill., University of Illinois Library. 
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found in the store the American equivalent of the English 
pub as a center for congenial comradeship. The smells were 
a composite of machine oil, kero- 
sene, coffee, onion sets, the siz- 
2 ing on the bolts of yard goods, 
tobacco smoke, local corn whis- 
hay. harness, cowhide boots, 
raw humanity and wet dogs. 
The store loafers were a trial, 
} occupying their places by a kind 
of right of eminent domain, 
COUNTRY STORE WALL Motto dipping comfortably into the 
This bit of nineteenth-century _ 4] . ae 
humor suggests that the merchant cracker barrel, munching the 
did not always willingly or gracious- store cheese, hinting that a drink 
ly play his unavoidable role as host. from the opened whiskey barrel 
would be acceptable, and buying little. Sometimes they were 
a source of entertainment, telling wonder tales and tall tales, 
getting off guys and jollies of store porch humor. Like a 
Greek chorus, they commented upon people and the degen- 
erate times. Sometimes they disputed over some troublesome 
theological doctrine, such as that of Immaculate Conception, 
and paused to notice local instances of the more ordinary kind. 
Again, they put their noses into the storekeeper’s business, and 
rallied him upon his office of trustee of the district school, 
known ironically as “Cornstalk College.” They ogled the 
more comely customers, and were likely to raise a sudden 
cheer for Major McKinley or a tiger for Colonel Bryan. 

It takes an effort of the historical imagination to re- 
construct what was considered to be an exquisite prank in a 
nineteenth-century general store. Getting geese drunk on 
whiskey-soaked corn was a common practice. In the 1880's 
Jim Rupert of Rockport owned a dog called Jim Pug. Carson 
Rupert was always teasing the dog. One of his favorite tricks 
was to tie a string to a chunk of meat and give it to him. The 
dog would gulp it down, and then Carson would pull on the 
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string. Jim would squat back, grunt, growl, scratch his feet 
and create a general disturbance each time the string was 
pulled, much to the delight of the onlookers. Jim Pug was 
fond of eggs and would roll them out of the tubs and break 
them on the floor. He was choosy, too. If the egg was fairly 
fresh he would eat it. If not, he let it lie. The dog was quite 
an attraction and advertising medium for the store.” 

Another standard trick was for some of the boys to slip 
out and loosen the nuts on the buggy wheels of a store cus- 
tomer. After he got well on the way home, the buggy would 
shed its wheels, one by one. A jape of a more imaginative 
and monumental character occurred the time a small circus 
had its main and only tent pitched beside the railroad tracks 
at Fairbury, when the McDowell brothers, Elmer, Tom and 
Johnny, had some kind of ruckus with the circus roustabouts. 
Feeling aggrieved, the McDowells tied a rope from the circus 
tent to the caboose of a freight train which was standing near- 
by. When the train pulled out, so did the tent.” 

The country store’s great days came after the pioneering 
was over, when rail transportation, power farming, national 
markets, advertising and quantities of store goods, all seemed 
to arrive at once. A country trader typed the period when 
he remarked sadly: “Advertising seems to be kind of taking 
the place of dustin’.” But advertising indubitably put some 
hurrah into storekeeping. “Highway Robbery, Murder, Trea- 
son, Codfish, Loco Foco Matches, and 4 cent Calico” was the 
attention-getter one general merchant used to align himself 
with the stirring new times.’* As advertising advanced, the 
tierces, barrels, piggins, firkins and other forms of cooperage 
moved off the scene. H. J. Heinz, who gave away millions 
of little green plaster of paris pickle pins at the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, took over the packaged, branded pickle 
business from the old bulk article. Barreled oatmeal became 


11 Haines memorandum. 
12 Chicago Tribune, Nov. 6, 1952. 
13 Barrett’s Store advertisement in Prairie Democrat (Freeport, Ill.), Jan. 26, 1848. 
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packaged Quaker Oats. Eatin’ tobacco came to be called by 
such names as Star, Golden Rope, Something Good, Horse- 
shoe. In the eighties the scene became crowded with new 
consumer-unit packages and trade-marked names: Douglas 
Shoes, Lonsdale muslins, Ariosa Coffee, Yarmouth canned 
corn, McLean’s patent medicines.”* 

For almost a hundred years, the only competition the 
general store had was the pack or carting peddler. The 
itinerant merchant from the East was well, but not always 
favorably, known in Illinois. If a New Englander, it would 
be said of him, “Yankees are too quirky.” For many young 
peddlers, the way up in the world was to pitch on a promising 
spot and set up as a country storekeeper with a permanent 
stand. Dexter Knowlton left the old family farm in the hills 
of Chautauqua County, New York, for a peddling trip to the 
western prairies. “I was gone from home over two months, 
having made in my trip over $300, over and above all ex- 
penses. . . . Being much pleased with northern Illinois, I de- 
cided to move there.’"* At Freeport, Knowlton exchanged 
his pack for the counter and ruler of the sedentary merchant. 
Within a few years, “by clost attention to my business,” he 
owned a bank as well as a booming store, sat as director of 
the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad, had joined the rail- 
road lobby in Springfield; and was nominated in 1852, though 
not elected, as governor of the state on the Free Soil ticket. 
In his last years, with a comfortable capital accumulated in 
Illinois, Knowlton reappeared in New York state as a sub- 
stantial financier and promoter, purveyed Congress Water to 
the ailing at Saratoga, and died in the fullness of his years 
in a brownstone mansion on Brooklyn Heights. Carting gentle- 
man, storekeeper, banker, politico, entrepreneur—peddler’s 
progress, indeed! 

The general store survived the competitive efforts of the 


14 Lappin, “Rapp Store.” 
15 “Autobiography of Dexter A. Knowlton, Sr.,” MS owned by K. H. Knowlton, 


Freeport, Ill. 
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peddler, the specialized “one 
line” store, the city depart- 
ment store, and also the viva- 
cious and acrimonious era of 
the Chicago “wish books” 
(“Wish I had a Daisy Air 
Rifle’). The adversary 
which put the lights out 
along the old scarred coun- 
ters was neither “Shears 
and Sawbuck”’ nor ‘‘Monkey- 
Ward.” It was a short, sim- 
ple name spelled a-u-t-o. 
When the red gas pump tre- 
placed the hitching rack, the 
drummers disappeared. The 
catalogue houses turned 
themselves into retail chain 
stores, and the customers 
trundled off to the nearest 
market town in the high, 
black, spidery, but reliable 
vehicle manufactured by 
Henry Ford, and warranted 
to “Get You There and Get 
You Back.” 

The institution of the 
old, cluttered, leisurely gen- 
eral store is now largely a 
memory and a tradition, re- 
called with affection and 
humor and that wistfulness 
which often attaches to the 
remembrance of all things 
which have passed into ob- 
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GOODS!!! 


Of fine and noble selections— 

Ali colurs, kinds and complexions— 
Chéap as the cheapest at that, 

Are being sold now-a-days—at 


BARRETT’S: 


Going off hourly, in boxes and sacks, 
‘I'he richest, finest & best of nic-nacks 
The clerks are busy, carly and Inte— 
Using tho yd.-stich ar werl a the élato. 


HAIL COLUMBIA !! 


Cirocerics—of all kinds; [such as] 
Gimps, and Window Blinds. 
Teas, Sugars, and Cassimeres ; 
Oils, Candies, and Cashmeres ; 
Indigo, ‘T'race Chains, and Nails ; 
Fulled Cloths, Sattinetts and Pails. 
Raisins, Ribbons and Rice; 
Molasses, Gimlets and Spice. 


NUTMEGS AND. RAT TRAPS 


Tin-Ware, and Baby's Socks ; 

Leggs, Boots and Brass (locks ; 
Ginver, Candles, and Crailes ; 
Glauber Salts, ‘Tobacco and Ladies. 
Lanterns, Real Estate, and Glues ; 
Lead, Shot, Spices and Shoes. 
Tweedes, Brooms and Madder red ; 
Basins, Lug chains, red & black lead. 


PT oI = 
NODTIONS & FININS 2 
Razors; Perfumery and Glass ; 
IIand Saws, white Satin—first clas! 
Paints, Saw-Files atid Silk ; 
Butter and Cheese made of skim-milk! 


Por all, or any of the above articles, 
and thousands of others, just call at the 
Cheapest store in Freeport~—directly op- 
posite the Stephonson County Hotel— 
sera: forget the place, but keep con- 
stantly in your mind, that i i 
word=CHEAP, ‘iti, 

Freeport, Jan. 15, 1848. 


—Courtesy Freeport Public Library. 
ADVERTISING 106 YEARS AGO 
Barrett's Store in Freeport adver- 


tised in rhyme in the January 26, 
1848 issue of the Prairie Democrat. 
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livion. Starting as an American improvisation to meet new 
conditions in a vast and empty land, serving a scattered popu- 
lation which had no other facilities for buying its saleratus, 
powder, shot and bed ticking, or of disposing of its little 
surpluses from home-use farming, the country store took on 
the local need, whatever it was, and tried to meet it. 

Other methods of distributing goods came along better 
to serve the motor age. None ever equaled the original Pa 
and Ma store as a social as well as a commercial center. It’s 
hard now to find even the semblance of a country store in 
Illinois, with old counters still in place, shelf goods along 
the wall, scythe snaths and hand tools in the rear, wash boilers, 
stalks of bananas and lanterns dangling from the rafters, all 
lines of general merchandise helter-skelter in a homey sort of 
confusion. There is Gully Haug’s emporium at Golden Eagle. 
He still sells horse collars and cider barrels.** Emil Schoen is 
at the old stand at Old Ripley.’ Carl Wittmond is an institu- 
tion at Brussels.’* The traditional potbellied stove occupies 
the central point of interest at P. C. Schoenholz’s bazaar at 
Scarboro, off U. S. Route 51, between Rochelle and Mendota.”” 
The ancient “‘Clat’’ Adams store facing the Mississippi River 
at Quincy and dating back to the 1830’s has just closed its 
doors. Up to the time of its demise it continued to display the 
turn-around thread cabinet for ‘““Merrick’s Six Cord Spool 
Cotton,” the settee by the stove, and the wooden drawers 
labeled in old-style lettering, sulphur, cassia, cinnamon, thyme, 
mace, sage and alum. 

As is the lot of all men, the proprietor of the crossroads 
store could not attend his own funeral, except in a highly 
unsatisfactory way. He could not hear the eulogy, or know 
the regard of the community for his life and work. Perhaps 
he was no great “punkins” as men were measured in the 

16 Chicago Tribune, Aug. 11, 1950. 
17 Jbid., Aug. 12, 1950. 


18 Jhid., Aug. 11, 1950. 
19 Rockford Morning Star, Aug. 23, 1953. 
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greater world of state and nation. To those who traded at his 
store, providing that he was fair in matters of credit and gave 
“down weight” on the steelyard—to the neighbors who knew 
him in good times and bad—he was the real grit. 

We get some sense of what a country merchant meant to 
his township from the obituary columns of weekly newspapers. 
We read of Robert W. “Butch” Carr, who had conducted a 
general store and post office at Fayette.*’ When Butch died, 
he was carried to the cemetery in charge of his lodge brothers, 
the Modern Woodmen of America. It was February. The 
store thermometer stood at zero. Long lines of heavy farm 
wagons fell into the ragged line, lighter spring wagons, bug- 
gies and a few surreys teetered over the frozen ruts, all filled 
with Butch’s neighbors and customers, wrapped in buffalo 
robes, their feet feeling gingerly for the soapstone. No one 
said much, beyond the little phrases people use to conceal 
their thoughts. But the procession was one of the longest ever 
seen in Greene County. 


GALENA MARKET HOUSE RESTORATION 


First steps in restoring the old Market House at Galena will be com- 
pleted this summer under the terms of a contract awarded in January to 
Cyril J. Droessler of Dubuque, Iowa. The brick walls of the main structure 
will be repaired or rebuilt where necessary, the roof will be rebuilt, the 
basement will be excavated where it has filled with silt, and the two wooden 
wings of the building will be restored. The Market House property was 
deeded to the state in 1947, and the $23,965 contract was let by the Illinois 
Department of Public Works and Buildings under an appropriation passed 
by the 1953 General Assembly. W. F. McCaughey of Park Ridge, Illinois, 
will be the supervising architect. He has waived his normal fee because of 
his interest in restoring the historic buildings of Galena. The story of the 
old Market House is told in the Spring, 1952, issue of this Journal. 


20 The Patriot (Carrollton, Ill.) , Feb. 8, 1895. 





LINCOLN'S FENCE RAILS 


By WAYNE C. TEMPLE 


ie successful political campaign of the Republican Party 
in 1860 was built largely around the theme of Lincoln 
as a rail splitter. In the “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” cam- 
paign of 1840, a similar device had proved highly successful 
for the Whigs who chose the log cabin as their symbol of 
earthiness and as an added inducement served hard cider to 
the potential voters. The Democratic press laughed at the 
“humbug” of the “log cabins on wheels, hard cider barrels, 
canoes, brigs, and every description of painted device,”* but 
the Whigs marched on to victory at the polls, aided by their 
clever frontier devices. Likewise, the Republicans swept to 
victory in 1860 greatly assisted by a good campaign theme 
identifying Abraham Lincoln, a prominent lawyer long te- 
moved from manual labor, with the workingman. 

A few accounts, written years after the event, have tried 
to establish the fact that the rail splitting idea was used at 
Charleston, Illinois, when Lincoln debated there with Douglas 
on September 18, 1858.° One of them states that there was 
“an immense streamer across the street, of a man driving 


1 Illinois State Register {Springfield}, June 5, 1840. 
2 The account by Emmet Glassco, son of Matt Glassco who is said to have driven 
a large wagon with men on it splitting rails, is in S. E. Thomas, Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate . . . in Charleston. (The Teachers College Bulletin, No. 86, Oct. 1, 1924), 
7-8; read as a paper at Charleston, IIl., Sept. 18, 1908. 
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oxteams and mauling rails.”* However, a contemporary ac- 
count describes the same scene thus: 
The chief decoration of the day was a gigantic banner, eighty feet long, 


hung across the street from the Court House to a high building on the west 
side of the street. On one side was inscribed: 


COLES COUNTY 
FOUR HUNDRED MAJORITY FOR LINCOLN 


On the reverse was a painting of “OLD ABE 30 YEARS AGO,” driving three 
yoke of oxen, attached to a yawl-like Kentucky wagon.* 

The author has been unable to locate a single primary 
source confirming the use of the rail in 1858. In none of the 
contemporary newspaper accounts describing the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates collected by Edwin E. Sparks is rail splitting 
mentioned. In 1858 Lincoln was frequently referred to as 
“Long Abe,” “Old Abe,” “Uncle Abe,” the “Giant Killer,” 
or pictured as an ox driver, but he was not yet the “Rail 
Splitter.” 


The idea of associating Lincoln with rail splitting was 
born in 1860, the inspiration of Richard J. Oglesby (later 
governor of Illinois) and John Hanks (a first cousin of Lin- 
coln’s mother). Each claimed that he thought of the idea 
first. Hanks wrote: 


One day at home, we heard that the Republican State Convention was 
to be held at Decatur, and that they were going for Abe for President. As 
soon as I found this out I went into town and told a friend of Abe’s [Oglesby] 
that as great and honest merit was at last to be rewarded in the person of 
my friend Mr. Lincoln, by the Republican party, I thought of the hard and 


3 “How Lincoln Came Here in 1858,” Charleston (Ill.) Daily News, Aug. 17, 
1908. 

4 Chicago Press & Tribune, Sept. 21, 1858. 

5 The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858 (Springfield, Ill, 1908), 44, 82, 137, 
325, 317. Henry C. Whitney states that it was the Decatur convention of 1860 which 
“injected into the canvass the novelty and glamour of the ‘rail-splitting’ episode: 
which took like wild-fire.” Life on the Circuit with Lincoln (Boston, 1892), 84. 
Ill. State Register, Jane 12, 1860 quotes the Chicago Times: “During the canvass 
in this state in 1858, not one word was ever heard of Lincoln’s services as a 
rail splitter. .. . Not one word was breathed about his having labored as a flat boatman, 
or toiled at splitting rails! Those two events of his life were discovered and made 
known, for the first time, at Decatur, in May, 1860.” The Times maintained that 
Orville H. Browning had used the rail-splitting device in his campaign against 
Stephen A. Douglas for a congressional seat in 1843. 
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trying struggles of his early days, and recollecting the rails we had made 
together thirty years ago, made up my mind to present some of them to 
that Convention as a testimonial of the beginning of one of the greatest 
living men of the age.° 


A few months before he died in 1899 Oglesby related 
his version of this event to J. McCan Davis, clerk of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois: 


One day I was talking with John [Hanks]} about Abe, and he said that 
in 1830 they made a clearing twelve miles west of Decatur. There was a 
patch of timber—fifteen or twenty acres—and they had cleared it; they 
had built a cabin, cut the trees, mauled rails, and put up a fence. 

“John,” said I, “did you split rails down there with old Abe?” 

“Yes; every day,” he replied. 

“Do you suppose you could find any of them now?” 

“Yes,” he said. “The last time I was down there, ten years ago, there 
were plenty of them left.” 

“What are you going to do to-morrow?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then,” said I, “come around and get in my buggy, and we will drive 
down there.” 

So the next day we drove out to the old clearing. We turned in by 
the timber, and John said: 

“Dick, if I don’t find any black-walnut rails, nor any honey-locust rails, 
I won't claim it’s the fence Abe and I built.” 

Presently John said, “There’s the fence!” 

“But look at these great trees,” said I. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “They have all grown up since.” 

John got out. I stayed in the buggy. John kneeled down and com- 
menced chipping the rails of the old fence with his knife. Soon he came 
back with black-walnut shavings and honey-locust shavings. 

“There they are!” said he, triumphantly, holding out the shavings. 
“They are the identical rails we made.” 

Then I got out and made an examination of the fence. There were 
many black-walnut and honey-locust rails. 

“John,” said I, “where did you cut these rails?” 

“I can take you to the stumps,” he answered. 

“We will go down there,” said I. 

We drove about a hundred yards. 

“Now,” said he, “look! There’s a black-walnut stump; there’s another— 
another—another. Here’s where we cut the trees down and split the rails. 


6 John Hanks to Illinois State Chronicle {Decatur}, reprinted in the Cincinnati 
Rail Splitter, Aug. 15, 1860. 
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Then we got a horse and wagon, and hauled them in, and built the fence, and 
also the cabin.” 

We took two of the rails and tied them under the hind axle-tree of my 
new buggy, and started for tcwn. People would occasionally pass, and think 
something had broken. We let them think so, tor we didn’t wish to tell 
anybody just what we were doing. We kept right on until we got to my barn. 
There we hid the rails until the day of the convention. 

Before the convention met I talked with several Republicans about my 
plan, and we fixed it up that old John Hanks should take the rails into the 
convention.’ 


Jane Martin Johns, the wife of a Decatur politician, con- 
firms Oglesby’s claim for suggesting the plan: 

He had conceived the idea of presenting Lincoln as the representative 
candidate of free labor, the exponent of the possibilities for a poor man in 
a free state. Recalling the successful Log Cabin and Hard Cider campaign 
of 1840, he determined to find some one thing in Mr. Lincoln’s unsuccessful 
career as a worker that could be made the emblem of that idea, and a catch 
word which would make enthusiastic the working people." 

Lincoln, writing in 1860, referred to John Hanks as the 
man ‘‘who now engineers the ‘rail enterprize’ at Decatur.’” 
But this statement does not rule out Oglesby as the originator 
of the idea since it simply identifies Hanks. Then too, Oglesby 
was not as conspicuous as Hanks who carried in the rails. It is 
certain that the two men went together to collect them.” 

While the ardent workers of the Republican Party hurried 
the arrangements for their state convention to be held at 
Decatur on May 9 and 10, 1860, the old rails remained in 
Oglesby’s barn. Since Decatur had no permanent building 
large enough to seat the huge gathering which was expected, 
a Macon County committee supervised the erection of a “‘wig- 
wam 120 by 50 feet in size, with stands, seats, and all the 
necessary appointments for the use of the Convention.” 


ie i = Davis, How Abraham Lincoln Became President (Springfield, IIL., 
1908), 56-5 
8 Jane a Johns, Personal Recollections of Early Decatur, Abraham Lincoln, 
Richard J. Oglesby, and the Civil War (Decatur, 1912), 80. 
9 Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Assn. ed., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1953), IV: 64. 
10 Oglesby to Hanks, Springfield, Ill. May 20, 1865, in William E. Barton, 
Additional Information: The Lincoln Cabin on Boston Common (Peoria, 1929), n.p. 
11 /linots State Journal {Springfield}, May 3, 1860, quoting I//. State Chronicle. 
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This temporary structure of wood and canvas was ‘‘sufficiently 
large to accommodate not only the delegates, but all ‘outsiders’ 
who may honor us with their presence.”** But the convention 
proved to be even larger than expected. On Monday, May 7, 
“the advance guard reached here [Decatur], and every train 

. contributed its quota, filling the city to its utmost ca- 
pacity.””*” 

Among the early arrivals was Lincoln himself. Joseph G. 
Cannon, then practicing law at Tuscola, was in Decatur the 
day before the convention and found Lincoln already there. 
In reply to a question about his candidacy, Lincoln said, “I’m 
most too much of a candidate to be here and not enough of 
one to stay away!”** Although Ward H. Lamon later related 
that Lincoln “had no special interest in the proceedings, and 
appears to have had no notion that any business relating to 
him was to be transacted that day,’”’ such was not the case. 
Before the convention assembled, there was a movement 
abroad to secure the state convention’s support for Lincoln 
as the Republicans’ choice for president.” In fact, though 
Oglesby later insisted that ‘“Abe had not known that the rails 
were to be brought in,’ Lincoln should have been fully aware 
that there was to be a great to-do over some rails he had split 
years before. A Decatur correspondent of the I//inois State 
Journal announced for all to read: 

Among the sights which will greet your eyes will be a lot of rails, 
mauled out of Burr Oak and Walnut,'* thirty years ago, by old Abe Lincoln 
and John Hanks, of this county. They are still sound and firm, like the 
men that made them. Shall we not elect the Rail Mauler President? His 
rails, like his political record, are straight, sound and out of good timber.'® 

12 [bid., May 7, 1860, letter to editor, Decatur, May 4. 

13 [bid., May 10, 1860, letter to editor, Decatur, May 9. 

14 Jewell H. Aubere, “A Reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln: A Conversation 
with Speaker Cannon,” The World’s Work, XIII (Feb., 1907), 8528. 

15 Ward H. Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln ... (Boston, 1872), 444. 

16 “Address of Richard Price Morgan” in Abraham Lincoln By Some Men Who 
Knew Him, ed. by Isaac N. Phillips (Bloomington, Ill., 1910), 86-87. Thomas J. 
McCormack, ed., Memoirs of Gustave Koerner 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, 1909), II: 
82; Chicago Press & Tribune, April 28, 1860. 

17 Davis, How Abraham Lincoln Became President, 59. 


18 Oglesby said the rails were “black-walnut’” and “honey-locust.” 
19 I/1, State Journal, May 7, 1860, letter to editor, Decatur, May 4. 
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Evidently, Oglesby or the “several Republicans,” with whom 
he shared the ‘“‘secret,” gave the story to the press before the 
convention opened. And certainly most of the alert delegates 
learned about this stunt by word of mouth before the actual 
episode took place. 

The opening day of the convention, May 9, was “‘pleas- 
ant . . . but somewhat cool” since it had rained the previous 
day.” “The wigwam was crammed with about 3,000 persons, 
and there were 1,000 or 2,000 more outside, during the morn- 
ing session; and whenever that crowd cheered, which was not 
seldom, one had to anchor himself to the ground to prevent 
being raised off his feet.’”*' Jackson Grimshaw of Adams 
County called the session to order at 10 A.M., after which John 
M. Palmer of Macoupin County was named temporary presi- 
dent and the work of organizing the convention began. 

After a recess for lunch the delegates reassembled at 
2 p.M. for the afternoon session. Joseph Gillespie of Madison 
County was chosen as the permanent president, and the serious 
work of electing delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention as well as a slate of state candidates began. Gillespie 
made a brief speech. Then somebody noticed that Lincoln 
was in the audience. Immediately, a motion that he ‘‘be in- 
vited to take a seat with the officers of the Convention was 
passed with three cheers for ‘Old Abe’ as he came forward” 
and took the proffered seat of honor.” 

After this commotion subsided, the convention proceeded 
to the task of nominating a candidate for governor. An in- 
formal ballot was taken “by a call of counties, viva voce,” but 
none of the leading candidates—Norman B. Judd, Leonard 
Swett and Richard Yates—had a majority. The next step was a 
formal ballot, and a slight delay resulted.” 





20 J. G. Randall and T. C. Pease, eds., The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning 
(Springfield, 1925), I: 405. Browning attended the convention, but did not men- 
tion the rail incident. 

21 [/). State Journal, May 10, 1860, letter to editor, Decatur, May 9. 

22 Chicago Press & Tribune, May 10, 1860, dispatch from Decatur, May 9. 

23 [bid.; Ill. State Journal, May 12, 1860. 
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Pending this first formal ballot Oglesby arose and “‘an- 
nounced to the delegates that an old Democrat of Macon 
county, who had grown gray in the service of that party, 
desired to make a contribution to the Convention.”** This 
was the cue for John Hanks “‘and another man’”’ to bring the 
rails into the wigwam.”” The Convention eagerly accepted the 
proposal, and 


.. . forthwith two old time fence rails, decorated with flags and streamers, 
were borne through the crowd into the Convention, bearing the inscription: *" 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Rail Candidate 
FOR PRESIDENT IN 1860. 


Two rails from a lot of 3,000 made in 1830 
by Thos. Hanks and Abe Lincoln—whose 
father was the first pioneer of Macon 
County. 











The effect was electrical. One spontaneous burst of applause went up from 
all parts of the “wigwam,” which grew more and more deafening as it was 
prolonged. . . . Of course “Old Abe” was called out, and made an explana- 
tion of the matter. He stated that, some thirty years ago, then just emigrating 
to the State, he stopped with his mother’s family, for one season, in what is 
now Macon county; that he built a cabin, split rails and cultivated a small 
farm down on the Sangamon river, some six or eight miles from Decatur. 
These, he was informed, were taken from that fence; but, whether they were 
or not, he had mauled many and many better ones since he had grown to 
manhood. The cheers were renewed with the same vigor when he con- 
cluded his remarks.** 


Oglesby, John Hanks and the other ardent Lincoln sup- 


24 Ibid., May 11, 1860. 

25 “Recollections of Judge Franklin Blades” in Abraham Lincoln By Some Men 
Who Knew Him, 114-15. Blades was a delegate to the convention. The other man 
has been identified as Isaac D. Jennings, later sheriff of Macon County. 

26 It was John Hanks, and Lincoln’s father was not the first pioneer in Macon 
County. 

27 J1l. State Journal, May 11, 1860. 
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porters had succeeded in stampeding the Illinois convention 
in favor of supporting Lincoln at the coming national con- 
vention. The uproar gradually died away, and the convention 
proceeded to ballot for the gubernatorial candidate. After 
three ballots Swett threw his votes to Yates, who was nomi- 
nated on the fourth ballot. Yates ‘‘declared himself for the 
nominee of the Chicago Convention, but expressed a perfer- 
ence for Mr. Lincoln.’’** 

The remainder of the convention was an anti-climax; 
however, during the morning session of the second day’s pro- 
ceedings, 

Judge Palmer offered a resolution, that Abraham Lincoln is the choice 
of the Republican party of Illinois for the Presidency, and that the delegates 
to the Chicago Convention be instructed to use all honorable means to 
secure his nomination and to cast the vote of the State as a unit for him. 
Carried unanimously.*° 


Lincoln was well started on his way toward the Executive 
Mansion, and old John Hanks had a profitable enterprise. 
He sold his two rails for a fancy price and then brought back 
a wagon load which he stored in Oglesby’s barn. These he 
sold for a dollar apiece.” 

Four days after the state convention ended, Republican 
delegates converged upon Chicago for the national convention. 
Members of the Illinois delegation kept their pledge to Lin- 
coln and worked as hard as they could for their favorite son. 
At noon on May 16 the Republican National Convention met 
at the Chicago Wigwam for the important business at hand. 
Two days later when time came for nominations, Lincoln's 
managers took advantage of the large number of Illinois men 
present and packed the Wigwam long before the session con- 
vened.*’ If volume of noise and demonstration antics are ef- 
fective in influencing delegates, Lincoln had a decided ad- 


28 Ibid., May 10, 1860, telegraphic bulletin from Decatur, May 9. 
29 Ibid., May 11, 1860, bulletin, May 10. 

30 Davis, How Abraham Lincoln Became President, 59. 

31 New York Tribune, May 19, 1860; Koerner’s Memoirs, Il: 85. 
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vantage. Asa result, when Judd presented his name the audi- 
ence “greeted this nomination with perfectly deafening ap- 
plause, the shouts swelling into a perfect roar, and being con- 
tinued for several minutes, the wildest excitement and en- 
thusiasm prevailing. . . . The pressure for Lincoln was tre- 
mendous.”*” The third ballot gave Lincoln the victory. 

At no time during the Chicago convention were the dele- 
gates allowed to forget that Lincoln was the “Rail Splitter.” 

The PRESS AND TRIBUNE building was illuminated from “turret to 
foundation” by the brilliant glare of a thousand lights. . . . On each side of 
the counting-room door stood a rail—out of the three thousand split by 
“honest Old Abe” thirty years ago on the Sangamon river bottoms. On 
the inside were two more, brilliantly hung with tapers whose numberless 
individual lights glistened like so many stars in contrast with the dark walnut 
color of the wood. . . . [Republicans} collected in crowds at the several 
hotels and shouldering rails marched in joyous triumph through our streets.** 

The rail symbol immediately spread throughout the 
North. One correspondent, returning to Cincinnati after the 
convention, reported that along with cheers for “old Abe,” 
all along the line “at every station .. . there were . . . boys 
carrying rails . .. who were delighted with the idea of a can- 
didate for the Presidency who thirty years ago had split rails 
on the Sangamon River—classic stream now and forevermore 
—and whose neighbors named him ‘honest’.’”’** 

The campaign ahead promised to be one of the most 
interesting and colorful since 1840. Even the Chicago Press & 
Tribune, a stanch Lincoln backer, pointed out the similarity 
of the two campaigns by asking: ‘Log Cabins and Hard Cider 
Come Again?’ But instead of log cabins springing up over 
night there were wigwams, patterned after the ones at Decatur 
and Chicago. These temporary structures served as headquar- 
ters for rank-and-file Republicans, and here the party leaders 
met and mapped their campaign strategy, not the least of 

82 New York Times, May 19, 1860, dispatch from Chicago, May 18. 

33 Chicago Press & Tribune, May 19, 1860. 


84 Tbid., May 22,'1860, quoting Murat Halstead in Cincinnati Commercial. 
35 Ibid., May 19, 1860. 
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which was keeping before the public the fence rail story. 
The workingman liked to associate Lincoln’s youthful toil 
with his own labors. ‘Every man who is struggling to im- 
prove his fortune by honest toil and patient endeavor,” ex- 
plained one reporter, “feels that in ABRAHAM LINCOLN he has 
a generous and confiding friend, and dignified representa- 
tive.”’** 

Rail Splitter clubs were organized throughout the north- 
ern states. As the Pennsylvania delegates left Chicago ‘‘they 
declared that in thirty days the whole Keystone State would 
be mauling rails with frantic enthusiasm. The old fence at 
Decatur is being bought up at ten dollars per rail and for- 
warded by express to all parts of the country. . .. Nothing can 
frustrate the irrepressible desire for ‘those rails’.”*’ One man 
wrote a personal letter to Lincoln, begging him to see that ‘‘a 
piece of a rail, or a rail entire, with the splitting of which you 
had some connexion” be forwarded to his Lincoln club." 
Another man made “walking-canes” from the old rails and 


petitioned Lincoln for a lock of his hair to place inside the 


39 


heads which were also to contain his picture.” Photographs 
of Lincoln were mounted in frames made from the old rails. 
Their special appeal was to the Lincoln Club rooms. A typical 
campaign illustration showed “Lincoln, Splitting Rails; a 
striking likeness, with a flat-boat in the distance.’ At the 
Republican rally in Springfield ‘“‘a flat-boat on wheels, repre- 
senting Lincoln’s early experience at New Salem,” paraded 
near a float depicting * ‘railsplitters at work.” Every Repub- 
lican was rail conscious. New Jersey promised “‘to furnish at 
least seven rails for the electoral college fence, by which 


36 [bid., May 30, 1860, letter from Champaign County, May 25. 

87 [bid., May 22, 1860. 

88 George W. Copeland to Lincoln, Boston, June 18, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, Library of Congress. Copeland was 
president of the Lincoln Club of South Reading, ten miles from Boston. 

39 John M. Murry to Lincoln, Decatur, June 1, 1860, zbid. 

40 Chicago Press & Tribune, June 18, 1860. 

41 J/], State Journal, Aug. 9, 1860. 





—Courtesy Chicago Historical Society. 


THE RAIL SPLITTER 


This life-size painting of Lincoln by an unknown artist figured prom- 
inently in the campaign of 1860. 
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Democracy is to be barred out from the avenues of power.’ 
Lincoln’s eldest son, Robert, was often referred to as the 
“Prince of Rails.’’** This nickname was suggested to the peo- 
ple by the visit of the Prince of Wales to Springfield on Sep- 
tember 26, and clung to Robert even after the election.“ 

Many of the original Rail Splitter clubs became known 
as the Wide Awakes. In New York City, for example, by 
September only the Eighteenth Ward club still clung to the 
name Rail Splitters.** However, the rail theme was still as 
prominent as ever. In the Wide Awake parades each man was 
generally equipped with a thin rail, a torch or lantern, a 
glazed cape and hat. The Wide Awakes were “the greatest 
feature of the campaign of 1860 . . . semi-military in character, 
political in purpose, and . . . unparalleled in the political 
annals of our country.’’*° Chicago had an organization called 
the Lincoln Rangers which was ultra-military; they drilled in 
the armory!" 

Wherever the Republicans held ratification meetings or 
rallies fence rails were sure to be an important feature of the 
publicity. Springfield held a “Grand Rally” on August 8 
with five speaking stands. Oglesby spoke from one of these, 
and in the course of his speech he called up to the platform 
his partner in the original rail demonstration—old John Hanks. 
“Now John Hanks,” questioned Oglesby, “in the presence of 
this vast multitude, I ask you did you not split 3,000 rails 
with Abe Lincoln in Macon county .. .?” To which Hanks 
replied, “We certainly did.” Great roars of applause followed 
this declaration. Overnight old John Hanks had become some- 
what of a national hero. “Thousands took his hard and horny 
hand in theirs with a pleasure greater, no doubt, than they 


42 Chicago Press & Tribune, May 30, 1860. 

43 Mrs. James C. Conkling to her son Clinton, Springfield, Oct. 20-22, 1860, III. 
State Historical Library. 

44 New York Herald, Feb. 12, 1861. 

45 [bid., Sept. 20, 1860, letter signed “Rail Splitter.” 

46 Tbid., Sept. 19, 1860. 

47 Chicago Press & Tribune, Sept. 28, 1860. 
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would feel in clasping that of any pampered scion of royalty, 
however worthy.” 

Campaign newspapers were established, and capitalized 
upon the rail theme. There was a Rail Splitter issued at Chi- 
cago from June 23 to October 27, 1860, and Cincinnati also 
published a weekly paper called The Rail Splitter which ran 
from August 1 to October 27. 

The Democratic newspapers made fun of the ‘silly sub- 
terfuges of the republicans to get up enthusiasm for their 
presidential ticket,” and one declared that the country needed 
a ‘hair splitter, not a ‘rail splitter.’’’’ Another poked fun at 
Lincoln thus: 

We feel great confidence in the abundant good nature of Mr. Lincoln, 
that sooner than have any difficulty or hard feeling with his Southern friends 
and neighbors, he would go amongst them and split a few thousand rails on 
reasonable terms, and talk these small matters over in a friendly way, with a 
view of an entire reconciliation in the family.*” 

Nevertheless, the ‘Rail Splitter’’ swept on to victory just 
as had ‘“Tippecanoe.” The maul and wedge became as much 
a part of the Lincoln tradition as his beard. Tad Lincoln did 
not think it was in “‘bad taste” to sing in the White House: 


Old Abe Lincoln a rail splitter was he, 
And he'll split the Confederacee. 


When reproved by a friend, he replied: ‘Everybody in the 
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world knows Pa used to split rails. 

Did Lincoln spend as much time splitting rails as legend 
would lead us to believe? In his autobiographical sketch in 
the third person written for the campaign of 1860 Lincoln said: 


His father and family settled a new place on the North side of the 
Sangamon river, at the junction of the timber-land and prairie, about ten 
miles Westerly from Decatur. Here they built a log-cabin, into which they 
removed, and made sufficient of rails to fence ten acres of ground, fenced 


48 J]. State Journal, Aug. 9, 14, 1860. 

49 Peoria Democratic Union, June 22, 1860. 

50 T/). State Journal, June 5, 1860, quoting Joneshoro Gazette. 
51 Julia Taft Bayne, Tad Lincoln’s Father (Boston, 1931), 165. 
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and broke the ground, and raised a crop of sown corn upon it the same 
year. These are, or are supposed to be, the rails about which so much is 
being said just now, though they are far from being the first, or only rails 
ever made by A{braham}.** 

However, when Lincoln sent a brief autobiographical sketch 
to Jesse W. Fell, the secretary of the Republican State Central 
Committee, on December 20, 1859, he merely stated: “I was 
raised to farm work, which I continued till I was twenty two.””” 

Old John Hanks recalled that “though it is not pleasant 
to refer back to it, well do I remember when we set out 
together in the cold winter to cut and maul rails on the 
Sangamon river, in Macon county, thirty years ago, to enclose 
his father’s little home, and from day to day kept at w ork until 
the whole was finished and the homestead fenced in.” 

When William Dean Howells was writing a campaign 
biography of Lincoln, he sent James Quay Howard to inter- 
view people who had known Lincoln. Among those ques- 
tioned was George Close who said that he had known Lincoln 
when he had lived near Decatur and had “helped him make 
rails for James Hanks and William Miller. Made about 1000 
together.” 

In addition to these statements of affirmation there are 
accounts by other acquaintances or close friends which mini- 
mize or try to refute Lincoln’s rail splitting. Henry C. Whitney, 
one of Lincoln’s companions on the circuit, explained that 
“there was more romance than substance about this rail- 
splitting. Lincoln was not a hard worker.”** John Conness, 
senator from California during Lincoln’s administration, went 
so far as to claim that Lincoln had told him personally ‘‘that 
he never split a rail.” 

Probably the most reliable account of Lincoln’s admis- 

52 Collected Works, IV: 63. 

68 [hid., WW: 511-12. 

54 The Rail Splitter {Cincinnati}, Aug. 15, 1860, quoting I//. State Chronicle. 
55 Howard's notes, Robert Todd Lincoln — 

56 Whitney, Life on the Circuit with Lincoln, 74. 


7 Allen Thorndike Rice, ed., pte mat of Abraham Lincoln by Distin- 
sided Men of His Time (New York, 1886), 566. 
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sions is told by Noah Brooks, an intimate and highly trusted 
friend of Lincoln. Brooks accompanied Lincoln on his visit 
to General Hooker’s Army of the Potomac (April 4-10, 1863) 
and heard Lincoln recount his experiences as a woodsman. 
Brooks reported: 


We were driving through an open clearing where the Virginia forest 
had been felled by the soldiers, when Mr. Lincoln observed, looking at the 
stumps, “That's a good job of felling; they have got some good axemen in 
this army, I see.” The conversation turning upon his knowledge of rail- 
splitting, he said, “Now let me tell you about that. I am not a bit anxious 
about my reputation in that line of business; but if there is any thing in 
this world that I am a judge of, it is of good felling of timber, but I don’t 
remember having worked by myself at splitting rails for one whole day in 
my life.” Upon surprise being expressed that his national reputation as a 
rail-splitter should have so slight a foundation, he said, “I recollect that, some 
time during the canvass for the office I now hold, there was a great mass 
meeting, where I was present, and with a great flourish several rails were 
brought into the meeting, and being informed where they came from, I 
was asked to identify them, which I did, with some qualms of conscience, 
having helped my father to split rails, as at other odd jobs. I said if there 
were any rails which I had split, I shouldn’t wonder if those were the rails.” 
Those who may be disappointed to learn of Mr. Lincoln's limited experience 
in splitting rails, may be relieved to know that he was evidently proud of 
his knowledge of the art of cutting timber, and explained minutely how a 
good job differed from a poor one, giving illustrations from the ugly stumps 
on either side.** 


The proximity of Brooks’ account to the time of Lincoln’s 
relating it, gives it more weight than other later reminiscences. 
John Hay, one of Lincoln’s private secretaries, also attests to 
Lincoln’s skill as an axeman. In his diary on August 13, 1863, 
he notes that Lincoln had objected to a statue by Power called 
“The Woodchopper” because the woodsman did not make ‘‘a 
sufficiently clean cut.” All the evidence seems to suggest that 
Lincoln was an expert woodsman and deserved the sobriquet 
“Rail Splitter.” 


58 Noah Brooks, “Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,” Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, XXXI1 (July, 1865), 227. 





H. L. KINNEY AND DANIEL WEBSTER 
IN ILLINOIS IN THE 1830's 


By COLEMAN MCCAMPBELL 


HE years spent in Illinois by Colonel Henry L. Kinney, 
before he went to Texas and became the founder of 
Corpus Christi, have special interest for two reasons: first, 
they reveal a personality, character and promoter-activity typ- 
ical of what he was and did throughout his life; second, be- 
cause of his relations with the Daniel Webster family. 
Kinney was only sixteen years old when, in 1830, he left 
his Bradford County, Pennsylvania family home to seek ad- 
venture and fortune in Illinois. Little is known about him 
for the next three years. He claimed to have distinguished 
himself as an officer in the Black Hawk War, even though 
there is no official record of his having participated in it. 
Not until 1834, when he turns up at Peru, Illinois; “making 
a new farm on the west bank of Spring Creek,’ does Kinney 
emerge into sharp, documented focus. The following spring 
Kinney and Ulysses Spaulding erected the first building—a 
store. 


1 Henry S. Beebe, The History of Peru {Illinois}, (Peru, 1858), 156, gives the 
date as 1838; this is a typographical error. Elmer Baldwin, History of La Salle County, 
Illinois (Chicago, 1877), 362, says that Kinney arrived in 1834. 


hobby. For some years he has been doing research on H. L. Kinney, 
and the present article is a by-product of his book, Texas Seaport 


— 
Coleman McCampbell is a New Yorker with Texas history as a 
| (1952), a history of Corpus Christi, the city which Kinney founded. 
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They placed a small stock of goods in it under the charge of T. D. 
Brewster. On account of the steamers making this point the head of naviga- 
tion, Peru had a large trade. The next year a postoffice was established, the 
mail being carried from Peoria by the river. Soon after, Colonel Kinney 
built a hotel opposite the present mill, and from this time buildings began 
to be erected in different parts of the town.” 


Kinney lived on the farm four miles below town, and Brew- 
ster, their storekeeper, “having no lock with which to secure 
it {the store} against thieves, then few . . . used a pitchfork 
as a substitute.” In 1837 Peru’s first industry, a small sawmill 
built near the lower coal bank, was started.’ 

The year 1836 was an exciting one for most of the country. 
Speculation in land, starting at Chicago, brought rumors of 
sudden fortunes and encouraged a spirit of gambling through- 
out the state. New towns were laid out; many bought more 
town lots and farm land than they could pay for, much less 
sell.* On July 4, 1836 ground was broken on the canal which 
was to extend from Chicago to Peru. This was the type of 
get-rich and promoter atmosphere that Kinney liked, and 
“upon the letting of work on the canal, he became a con- 
tractor for all that portion below the Little Vermillion, in- 
cluding locks, basin and channel, amounting to nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars. He soon embarked in other speculations and 
business, and became the most influential and noted man in 
this part of the state.” 

Quick-rich prospects intrigued Daniel Webster, too, and 
in the spring of 1836 he sent his son, Fletcher, as agent to the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys to buy land he thought desirable. 
Through Fletcher and other agents, Webster invested heavily 
in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. These agents ac- 
quired “large farming tracts and town sites on partial pay- 


2 History of La Salle County, Illinois (Chicago, 1886), I: 849. According to 
Beebe, History of Peru, 362, Kinney went into partnership with Daniel J. Townsend 
after Spaulding’s death in 1836. 

3 The Past and Present of La Salle County, Illinois (Chicago, 1877), 306. 

4 Thomas Ford, A History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), 181-83. 

5 Beebe, History of Peru, 156. 
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ments and credits.” Webster, it is said, employed Abraham 
Lincoln to search land titles in Sangamon County, Illinois.’ 

While Fletcher Webster traveled considerably over Illi- 
nois and nearby states in search of land “buys,” he made his 
headquarters at Peru and La Salle. Here he lived on a farm 
which had been purchased for his father and named “‘Salis- 
bury” after Webster’s home town in New Hampshire. 

Webster, worried about his son’s health, urged him in a 
letter of June 25, 1836 to return home for a visit: ‘I hope you 
will leave some faithful ‘land-lookers’ to explore for you in 
your absence. You may go back in the fall with as much 
capital as you think you can use to advantage.””* 

Kinney was doubtless one of the “land-lookers,” as 
Fletcher could not have escaped being impressed by him. One 
observer, in a February 4, 1837 letter from Peru, gives this 
glowing picture which could refer only to Kinney: 

And but a few short months ago, the land there was entered by an 
enterprising Pennsylvanian (one who by his business talents, enterprise, and 
unspotted reputation, has amassed a munificent fortune, and who can be 
pointed to as a distinguished example of the success which attends well- 


directed efforts) for a dollar and a quarter per acre—now it will readily bring 
from 5,000 to 10,000 dollars per acre." 


In 1836 Daniel Webster, ‘tired of sacrifices’’ which he 
had been making by remaining in Congress, wanted to resign 
and return to law practice. The opposition of his friends 
prevailed." The following year he set out to look after his 
land investments in the West, and hoped that the trip would 
help make him “the preferred presidential candidate of west- 
ern Whigs.’ 


6 Clyde A. Duniway, “Daniel Webster and the West,” Minnesota History, Vol. IX, 
no. 1 (March, 1928), 10. 

7 Elijah R. Kennedy, The Real Daniel Webster (New York, 1924), 73. 

8 Fletcher Webster, ed., Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1857), 
JI: 20-21. 

” Letters from a Rambler in the West (Philadelphia, 1837). Beebe, History of 
Peru, 156-57, states: “In 1837 and the early part of 1838, everybody’s movements 
appeared to be regulated by those of Col. Kinney. He was the central Sun from whom 
all lesser orbs borrowed their light.” 

10 Claude Moore Fuess, Daniel Webster (Boston, 1930), II: 59-60. 

11 [bid., 18. Duniway, “Webster and the West,” 10. 
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Due to his scale of living and his heavy land investments, 
Webster was short on cash in 1837 and borrowed $3,000 from 
Caleb Cushing” before setting out early in May on his western 
tour. Among his numerous stops were: Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Maysville, Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Jack- 
sonville, Springfield, Peru and Chicago. Of this trip, Claude 
M. Fuess, his biographer, acclaimed: “Webster's western tour 
was a remarkable success and a striking tribute to his per- 
sonality. More like a king than a senator, he was greeted 
everywhere with adulation and spoke before immense throngs 
in each city.’”’ 

There were many high spots to Webster’s tour, and a 
number of them came from his association with Kinney. It 
seems certain that ‘the handsome steamer” H. L. Kinney used 
by a committee of St. Louis citizens to meet the Webster party 
was named after him.‘ The party consisted of Mrs. Webster 
(his second wife), Julia Webster (nineteen years old, daugh- 
ter by his first wife), and William Pitt Fessenden, Webster's 
godson—invited as ‘a young friend . . . of sufficient discre- 
tion and ability to speak for him when necessary.’’"” 

The Senator’s stop at Springfield was notable as it made 
possible Abraham Lincoln’s first meeting with Webster. Lin- 
coln, leader of the Whigs in the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives and a great admirer of Webster, was one of his hosts 
at a barbecue held at Porter’s grove west of town." 

Several accounts are given of Webster’s stop at Peru to 
visit his farm and Fletcher, and of his visit to Chicago. Webster 
was given a public dinner at Peru and Colonel Kinney headed 
a delegation to escort him from Peru to Chicago. The 


12 Fuess, Daniel Webster, 11: 62. Webster borrowed from Cushing over a period 
of years and much of it was never paid back. See Claude M. Fuess, The Life of Caleb 
Cushing (New York, 1923), II: 83-91 

13 [bid., 233. 

14 William A. Wood, “Daniel Webster's Visit to Missouri,’ Magazine of American 
History, XIX (June, 1881), 513-16. 

15 Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden (New 
York, 1907), I: 10-15. 
16 Fuess, Daniel Webster, 11: 64. 
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Webster party rode into Chicago in a carriage provided by 
Kinney. Two accounts describe the carriage as an open 
barouche drawn by four cream-colored horses. Another says 
the vehicle was Kinney’s private carriage and states that the 
horses were ‘‘wearing silver-mounted harness and other trap- 
pings.’ Arriving in this style, Webster created a sensation. 
Kinney, as might be expected, was more than casually inter- 
ested in the Webster trip and in making an impression. In 
referring to Webster’s ride from the Illinois River to Chicago, 
Henry H. Hurlbut says: 


{It was} conducted by Mr. H. S. [L.} Kinney, a canal contractor, who, 
if tradition does not belie him, had an axe to grind, and # was ground, we 
have heard, at a tremendous cost to some one. . . . Every wheel-vehicle, every 
horse and mule in town, it is said, was in requisition that day, and the 
Senator was met some miles out by a numerous delegation from this the 
new city, who joined in the procession . . .. The column came over Randolph 
street bridge, and thence to the parade ground within the Fort. There were 
guns at the Fort, which were eloquent of course.'* 


Nathaniel J. Brown, a canal builder and large-scale pro- 


moter in Chicago at the time, brings out two things about 
Kinney in connection with Webster’s visit which are not men- 
tioned in other accounts. He states: 


On the eve of his {Webster's} departure a great ball was given in his 
honor at the Lake House, at which Col. Kinney presented to him the car- 
riage, horses and harness . . . .Webster accepted the gift and shipped the 
horses and carriage to his home in Massachusetts. In this connection it may 
be stated that Col. Kinney had become greatly enamored of Webster's daughter 
and embraced the opportunity to propose marriage. It is said that the great 
expounder of the constitution was not unwilling that his daughter should 
become the wife of the handsome and wealthy Illinoisan, but the young lady 
herself said “no.” Kinney returned to Peru, sold out his interests there and 
went to Mexico.’® 


17 Jbid., 65; Henry H. Hurlbut, Chicago Antiquities (Chicago, 1881), 447; H. L. 
Conrad, Nathaniel J. Brown, Biographical Sketch and Reminiscences of a Noted Pioneer 
(Chicago, 1892), 14. He mentions a pair of horses, the others say there were four. 

18 Hurlbut, Chicago Antiquities, 447. 

19 Conrad, Nathaniel J. Brown. \n a previous article, “Colonel Kinney’s Romance 
with Daniel Webster’s Daughter,” Crystal Reflector (Brief-life Junior Assistance Club 
magazine, Corpus Christi, Texas), June, 1939, I was inclined to put this down as 
legend, but the more research I do on Kinney the more likely his proposal to Julia 
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It seems plausible that Kinney did make a gift of the 
horses and carriage to Webster, and that Webster—accustomed 
to gifts and luxury—accepted. It also seems plausible that 
Kinney, impulsive, an opportunist, and something of an Irish 
romantic, did propose to Julia. They had been together at 
Peru, on the trip to Chicago, and for several days in Chicago. 
Kinney had been closely associated with her brother Fletcher, 
and got along well with Daniel Webster. 

If Kinney did propose to Julia, it is easy to see why she 
turned him down. Young Fessenden found Mrs. Webster 

“very sociable and agreeable, and Miss Webster bashful, but 
possessed of a very intelligent face and good conversational 
accomplishments.” As the trip progressed he wrote: 

Mrs. Webster and daughter are sick and tired with glory; their fatigue 
riust be excessive, and as to the show, Mrs. Webster, though proud of her 
husband, has little taste for it, and poor Julia none at all; if Daniel was but 
half as winning as either his wife or daughter, I would give more for his 
chances [of becoming president}.?° 
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Julia had her father’s “great black lustrous eyes,”** and, 
while many spoke of her as attractive, no one referred to her 
as beautiful, except perhaps through courtesy or legend. Others 
describe her as attractive but frail.** However, she never lacked 
attention, always disliked show, and was ever independent, 
often turning down invitations which the family considered 
important so she could accept engagements she thought would 
be more to her liking. In September, 1839 in London, she 
married Samuel Appleton Appleton, a Bostonian. 

The implication in Brown’s reminiscences is that, after 
Julia’s refusal to marry him, Kinney returned to Peru and 
sold out his holdings because of a broken heart. This is not 


seems. Beebe, History of Peru, 157-58, says Kinney’s “address and manners were cap- 
tivating in the extreme. . . . His hospitality and liberality were circumscribed only by 
the means at his command at the moment.” 

20 Fessenden, William Pitt Fessenden, 1: 12, 15. 

21 Peter Harvey, Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1878), 
331. 

22 Fuess, Daniel Webster, 11: 361. In 1848 Julia died of tuberculosis. 
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plausible. Kinney remained in Peru for the balance of 1837 
and for about six months in 1838. The panic of 1837 de- 
veloped while Webster was visiting the West. The sudden 
drop in Illinois land values and Kinney’s many involvements 
doubtless caused him to sell out his holdings in 1838. 

It is believed that Kinney went to Florida and served in 
the Seminole War, later going to Havana, Cuba, to engage 
in trade, arriving in Texas at the close of 1838. If so, he could 
not have lingered long in Florida and Havana, and his con- 
nection, if any, with the Seminole War must have been brief 
indeed. His turning up in Texas is logical; he visited the 
Texas coast in 1832 and became friendly with the Irish colony 
of empresarios McMullen and McGloin at San Patricio, near 
Corpus Christi, and formed desirable conwacts with a number 
of Mexican rancheros.”* 

Fletcher had been active prior to his father’s visit in 1837 
for in the draft of Daniel Webster’s will, drawn up in No- 
vember, 1836, he mentioned “‘lands, city lots, Companies, Cor- 
porations, &c, in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, & Wis- 
consin.”** It is evident that Webster borrowed heavily from 
others besides Caleb Cushing to make these transactions. The 
panic of 1837 left him in a bad spot. In September, 1838, he 
wrote his son Edward: “I owe a great deal of money.” 

St. Bede’s College, a Benedictine monastery, is located on 
two hundred acres between Peru and Spring Valley on what 
is known as the Webster Farm. A history of the college notes 
that: 

On August 8, 1837, Henry L. Kenney [Kinney] gave a warranty deed 
for the land to Daniel Webster for $15,000. On this land Webster built 
his famous log cabin. ... The Weekly Call, August 10, 1889, describes it 


thus: “It is built upon the bluff of a deep ravine through which runs a 
rippling brook of sparkling spring water. The brook is lined on either side 


2 : Marvin Lee Diviney, “The History of Nueces County to 1850,” M.A. thesis, 
1933, MS., University of Texas; M. B. Lamar Papers, IV: 213-14, sbid. 

24 Fuess, Daniel Webster, \1: 341. 

25 The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster . . . National Edition (Boston, 
1903), XVIII: 40. 
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by overhanging forest trees upon which clamber the hundreds of wild grapes 
which abound in this section. A rustic bridge across the stream and a flight 
of steps leads up to the Webster log cabin which is built of hewn logs and 
has since been clapboarded on the outside and lathed and plastered inside.”°° 


A sidelight on Kinney is given in Fletcher’s letter from 
Peru on December 28, 1837, to his father: 


Since I wrote you last I have made a long visit to St. Louis, on busi- 
ness for the Col. . . . I shall be very glad to see Lowrie; though I am some- 
what afraid that he will be spoilt by the Col’s. rascally Irishmen who are the 
laziest set of good for nothing rogues I ever saw. We have had a good deal 
of trouble with them; I shall hail Ray's arrival with great pleasure as a 
signal for their dispersion. We are surrounded by Irish—more than half 
the Col’s. tenants & all his workmen & women are from Green Erin. They 
steal from us by the wholesale. I hope a few years will make a great change 
in the population of Peru & Salisbury.” 


According to Fuess and other biographers, Webster often 
mentioned a desire to develop this farm to such an extent that 
he could live on it in comfort when he retired from public life. 

Kinney remained on friendly terms with the Webster 
family, and visited them in the East. From Washington, May 
11, 1838, Daniel Webster wrote to Nathaniel Ray Thomas, 
agent-manager of his Peru farm: 


I have not heard from you since you wrote me that you proposed to 
visit Chicago, for the purpose of obtaining horse-power, to carry on your 
farm-work .. . . Colonel Kinney is now here, and will wait Fletcher’s return 
{from Boston}, and then they will go West together. . . . The Colonel ap- 
pears to be managing his affairs here very well. Indeed, I believe he finds 
little difficulty in arranging matters to his satisfaction. . . . I have made an 
arrangement with Col. Kinney, respecting enlarging Salisbury. . . . But it is 
agreed .. . that White Hall shall be added to Salisbury; that the section in 
the southwest of White Hall, along, by, or near ‘Spring Creek, shall also be 
added, but that there shall be a reservation of the mill privilege on the creek, 
as the Colonel does not wish to convey that. "Tis also agreed that he shall 
convey the tract, or the greater part of it, which lies between Salisbury and 
White Hall, on one side, and the river on the other. This extension of the 
lines will cause Salisbury to comprehend a thousand acres, or thereabouts; 


26 Data supplied in July, 1939 by the Rev. Edward Mahoney, O.B.S., librarian 
at St. Bede’s College, from M.A. thesis, 1935, “The History of St. Bede’s College.” 

27 Claude H. Van Tyne, ed., The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), 
665. 
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and this accords with the original plan which I entertained, of making a 
farm of one thousand acres. When this is accomplished you will have some- 
thing to do in the farming line. . . . The Colonel thinks you are a pretty 
clever fellow. I tell him not to make up his mind too soon.** 


The letter was replete with details on how Thomas would 
want stock, tools and supplies and Webster's intention ‘‘to 
furnish the means of providing these.” If Kinney had any 
plans to sell out and leave Peru at this time, he was careful 
not to let Daniel Webster and others know it. Webster was 
still favorably impressed with Kinney’s ability. Kinney was 
in Washington, hoping to arrange refinancing of his own 
holdings, as well as to unload some. It is believed that Kinney, 
shortly after this Washington visit, departed from Peru. 

Fletcher wrote his father on September 26, 1838, con- 
cerning the difficult problems of the Peru farm: 

Things occur every day to delay me and every day I rejoice that I am 
still here to attend to them, although I am indeed most anxious to see you 
all and my wife and child again. . . . If Ray Thomas were here I should be 
more able to leave, but there is no one to take proper charge of the farm; 
the men are becoming clamorous for pay. . . .Your farm is not carried on 
well nor can it be on the present plan. It is too expensive. ... Ray has done 
all he can & everything has been made the best of.*° 

The situation did not improve. On May 31, 1840, Web- 
ster wrote to his son: 

You seem to be hesitating about comi’g East. No doubt, it is a subject 
demandi’g due considerations. You seem also to think that you prefer Peru 
to any place East, except N York or Washington. .. . Much ought to depend 
on what you think of the healthfulness of Peru. My property in the west will 


want attention from somebody, & since Ray’s [Nathaniel Ray Thomas} death 
I have thought of no way but of putt’ng it with your management.*” 


Webster was never able to realize a profit on his property 
in Illinois, or his other holdings in the West. As early as 
1839 he wrote to Samuel Jaudon (a banker in London, for- 

28 Fletcher Webster, Correspondence of Daniel Webster, 1: 36-38. 
29 Van Tyne, Letters of Daniel Webster, 667-68. Fletcher had married Caroline 


Story White, a niece of Justice Joseph Story, on Nov. 27, 1836. Fuess, Daniel Webster, 
II: 360. 
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merly a cashier in the Bank of the United States), hoping to 
find buyers in England for his Western holdings. He said, 
“The Canal will probably be finished in 3 Seasons more; & 
{then} must at once become a great point of traffic & ex- 
change of merchandise,” and, after describing his property 
at Peru, he added, “I think that fair and competent judges 
would estimate my property in & about Peru, at 100,000 Dol- 
lars.""" 

When pushed (very gently, all things considered) by 
Caleb Cushing for repayment of loans, Webster would refer 
to his real estate in the West; and, in November, 1849, he 
deeded more than six hundred Illinois acres (known as “the 
town-plot of ‘Rock Island City,’ so-called”) to Cushing, only 
to find they had been sold for non-payment of taxes and 
were of little value anyway. As Fuess says, “In his later years, 
Webster’s western property became like the “Tennessee lands’ 
in Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age, full of promise even when 
poverty seemed about to desdtad.” 

Even though Kinney sold his Peru holdings under dis- 
tress circumstances,”* he remained friendly with the Webster 
family for many years. This is especially true of his relations 
with Fletcher Webster during Kinney’s Central American fili- 
buster ventures in the 1850’s.** Both Daniel and Fletcher 
Webster always hoped for a financial bonanza; and, to this 
extent, their ambitions and hopes paralleled those of the ad- 
venturous Kinney. 





$1 Tbid., re oe 
32 Fuess, Life of Caleb Cushing, 1: 85-87. 
38 Beebe, History of Peru, 157, states: “In 1838, their [Kinney and Daniel J. 


Townsend] affairs fell into confusion and Kinney left. It is wonderful how many 
people, in the town and vicinity, were ruined by his failure. Many, who had been 
brought here from Pennsylvania at his expense, and had lived upon his bounty while 
here, were suddenly ruined.” 

34 William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers (New York, 1916), 101, 105; 
Coleman McCampbell, Texas Seaport (New York, 1952), 253. 














A FRENCHMAN’S VISIT 
£O CHICAGO IN 1886 


TRANSLATED BY GEORGES J. JOYAUX 


ITTLE is known about L. de Cotton except that he spent 

about four months, from June to September, 1886, on a 
trip through Canada and the United States, and that the 
account of his travels was published in Paris in 1889 under 
the title A Travers le Dominion et la Californie. Not only is 
the author himself elusive but the only known copy of his 
work is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

De Cotton kept an almost day-by-day diary and the first 
entry, June 1, 1886, was written in London where he was 
making final arrangements for the trip. Two days later he 
sailed from Liverpool aboard the Polynesian, and in another 
ten days he landed at Levis, across the St. Lawrence River 
from Quebec. After several weeks in eastern and central 
Canada he visited in the Great Lakes area where he was patr- 
ticularly interested in the landmarks of early French missions 
in the United States. 

After leaving Chicago the Frenchman visited Denver, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Reno, and the Pacific Coast where he 
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devotes several interesting pages to San Francisco. The last 
entry was written at St. Louis on September 23, 1886 and 
discloses the tourist’s plan to sail from New Orleans on his 
return to France. In summing up his experiences in North 
America in this last entry De Cotton said: 


My journa! suddenly comes to an end at St. Louis. 
Written day by day these notes do not pretend to be a study 
of North America, and were not intended for publication. 
When he was writing these impressions, the traveler only 
intended to chat with his family and was only looking for 
the pleasure of living every evening with his family; thus, 
when the hour of departure was near, the pen had a right 
to take a rest. 

But if I admit not to have brought back from a trip of 
four and a half months the elements of a serious study, why 
then roam throughout the world in such a manner, they 
will ask me? Is it not a waste of money and energy, just to 
satisfy a futile curiosity? Well, do not be too harsh, reader, 
for after crossing twice this huge continent and after com- 
paring with one another so many grand sites—rich or barren 
—TI have discovered what I was hardly looking for, that is 
that the most beautiful country in the world is the one 
where one is loved, and for that discovery, I do not think 
I have paid too high a price. 


Here are excerpts from A Travers le Dominion et la Calt- 
fornie in which De Cotton gives his impressions of Chicago: 


Cuicaco, Jury 31st [1886] 

In Chicago there are some terrible days, and today is 
one. I had to retire to my cabin, unable even to endure the 
weight of my clothes, or to find anything interesting to do. 
According to the papers, the temperature the day before 
yesterday was 110 degrees F., which is about 43 degrees C. ; 
if they did not exaggerate, you can see that the sun has not 
spent all its heat in Europe when it reaches America. Yet, 
if one suffers outdoors, the hotels are much better ventilated 
than in Europe, and, thanks to the draft I always managed 
to have between my window and my door, I was able to 
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sleep at night. Everywhere, furthermore, one can find ice- 
cold water and lemonade, and finally, in Chicago I saw real 
fruit for the first time. There are loads of them, of all kinds, 
from bananas and emia gr to pears, peaches, etc....Except 
for the grapes, which all have the atrocious flavor of fox 
characteristic of American grapes, the other fruits are de- 
licious and sold in large quantity. Everywhere there are 
small portable shops, settled at street corners, to refresh 
the passers-by. But let us say a few words of the city itself; 
it well deserves them. 

Chicago, in Indian, means “‘the stinking beast." It 
was also given the more modern name of ° ‘Porkopolis,” and 
its jealous rivals claim that the latter name is deserved both 
by its inhabitants and their industry. While making note 
ot this appreciation, I would like to think it is exaggerated, 
though I did net make the necessary studies to have a well- 
founded opinion—anyway, I was first struck by something 
else. We reached Chicago in the morning through the 
beautiful blue lakeways. Suddenly, on a low coast, a cloud 
of smoke appeared. I was told it was the city; indeed, 
noticed two long piers and a breakwater, forming an arti- 
ficial harbor quite similar to Cherbourg’s. Next I distin- 
guished, through a black fog, huge constructions, similar 
to what must have been the granaries of the Egyptians. A 
small river crosses Chicago; American genius dug it, widened 
it, and canalized it for the modest sum of $22 million. As a 
result, ships can now penetrate to the very heart of the city, 
and even go beyond, quite far in the country. Our ship made 
way slowly in the canal, stirring up the infectious and muddy 
waters, covered with horrible looking debris. Quite a few 
other ships were here too; some moving slowly, puffing 
their black smoke and uttering raucous yells. Others lined 
up along the elevators, the long arms of which enter their 
flank; and still others were moored at endless piers piled with 
merchandise. 

On the banks, as far as one can see, there are huge red 
brick buildings with large factory-like windows, adorned 
with inscriptions several meters high. Over all there drifted 
a cloud of thick smoke, ejected by thousands of chimneys. 
Some people complain of Saint-Etienne! It is nothing in 
comparison to Chicago, and asthmatics should never choose 
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this place for retreat. Those who have just arrived posi- 
tively suffocate in the city. All the smells of industry grab 
them at the throat. Meanwhile, we move up the river, 
through a series of bridges linking the two banks. These 
bridges turn on a central pivot, and are successively opened 
or shut so as to allow the passage of ships or people. There- 
fore, we are forced to stop two or three times. Heavens! 
What crowds on these bridges! As long as they remain 
open, endless lines of vehicles, going in both directions, 
cross the bridge at monotonous speed, reminding me of the 
interminable army convoys. 

The moment of the arrival was painful; I felt an in- 
stinctive need to glance behind, and something cold pressed 
my heart. Oh! What an awful city! But, after all, ‘Go 
ahead, never mind!’’ the American motto says. Furthermore, 
there was aboard the same ship a young man eighteen years 
old, coming to Chicago to look for ‘‘fortune,’’ with no re- 
lations and no money....This was certainly not the time to 
weaken! After all, the feeling did not last long, it could not 
last. Now I am perfectly accustomed, and even the smoke 
seems to me less and thinner. 

Chicago is a huge factory in which 700,000 inhabitants 
work—or look for work. Sixteen railroad lines terminate 
there, and to leave town, travelers can choose among ten 
stations. Do not look for any monuments in Chicago; yet, 
you may notice the post office, the board of trade, the city 
hall, the court of justice, all of striking size, and unlike 
others, built of stone. On the whole, the architecture is 
heavy and unattractive. Almost all the buildings in town 
are built of red brick, which blackens rapidly under the 
effect of the smoke. In the business section, houses are al- 
most as high as in Lyon; they have high, wide windows and 
do not seem to have roofs, giving the whole city the appear- 
ance of a huge factory. In the streets you cannot find stores 
with rich displays, and there is nothing to please the eyes— 
no carriages either, but more trucks than Liverpool, and a 
net of streetcars like nowhere else. On the wooden side- 
walks, one sees neither idle strollers or ‘‘belles’’ showing 
off their new dresses. In Chicago the only interesting ques- 
tion is how to make money, not to show off. And they 
surely make money, for, if they do not, how does one ex- 
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plain entire streets crowded with banks? From time to time 
one learns that a banker has gone to Toronto; yet their num- 
ber does not seem to decrease. Toronto is the refuge for all 
Americans who leave Chicago hurriedly; it is their Belgium; 
once they are in Canada they are safe. There are so many 
dishonest people, that the states have opened discussions on 
how to establish extradition laws to cope with this problem. 
One cannot read a paper without learning that some busi- 
nessman has taken a trip for his “‘health.’’ How could it 
be otherwise? Stealing is in no way dishonest in America; 
the only dishonor is failure. If a man has made a fortune 
through several bankruptcies, without ever being caught by 
the law, people say: ‘‘He is smart,’’ and he will be esteemed 
and respected by all his fellow citizens. Americans are cer- 
tainly logical. Their adopted motto is: ‘‘Make money!’’.... 

Well, if there are no monuments, what can be found in 
Chicago?...First, | want to mention this astonishing miracle 
of American life, which could produce, in a few years, this 
colossal city of 700,000 souls, perhaps the greatest trading 
center in the world after New York. When you see the 
machines, the storehouses, the elevators, this infernal move- 
ment, this closely built area—I do not know how many 
times larger than Paris—and think that in 1872 [1871] there 
was nothing in this marsh land except a heap of warm ashes, 
it confounds the mind. 

None of the new inventions (which our own cities fail 
to adopt) are lacking here. I was telling you a while ago 
about the streetcars crossing the city in all directions. 
Some of them are not pulled by horses, neither do they work 
with steam or any other outside means of traction. The 
cars are dragged by an underground cable, to which they 
are tied by a ‘‘claw”’ running in a groove right in the middle 
of the street, all along the way. When the driver wants to 
stop the car, he pulls a lever which loosens the claw, and 
another which slows the wheels. Nothing can be simpler or 
faster. Naturally, the cable must have a closed circuit. So, 
at the two ends of the run, the tracks make a circle around 
a group of houses—called blocks in America—and then, the 
same streetcar which a while ago was running northwards 
is now going southwards. I visited the machines which 
work hundreds of these cars and I must confess that I did 
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not understand completely the mystery of the mechanism. 
I needed a French guide. To provision this low plain, de- 
prived of drinking water, huge works were needed, much 
more important than those required for street transporta- 
tion. It was necessary to bring water from the lake, and in 
order to have pure water to get it several miles away from 
shore. On the other hand, they could not think of empty- 
ing sewage in the lake; unfortunately, the basin of Lake 
Michigan is enclosed by a range of hills not far from the 
city. It was necessary, therefore, to pierce this obstacle; 
now the water of a bathtub filled by the [lake] . . . empties 
in the basin of the Mississippi. 

I was told that there were beautiful parks in Chicago, 
and Lincoln Park had especially been recommended to my 
attention. On Thursday, the day of my arrival, I decided 
to visit it....1 certainly did not expect to spend such a 
pleasant afternoon. Lincoln Park is a wonderland, a para- 
dise. If Americans are only partially successful in their 
attempts to be architects, one must confess that they are 
our masters—and unequaled—in the art of designing gardens. 
Nowhere in Europe did I see anything to compare with it. 
I am quite aware of the fact that the Yankees had, from the 
start, something that one will look for vainly in France, 
namely the beautiful lake, along which the gardens stretch, 
making it easy to create the most pleasant walks and to 
obtain numberless varied vistas. Also, they had trees. What 
skill they showed in taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities! The final result would not, perhaps, please every 
one. There is no overall design, no main lines. Lenotre and 
the artists of the ‘Grand Siécle’’ no doubt would be some- 
what at a loss; these gardens would please more the ‘‘ama- 
teurs’’ of the next century. The unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette’s court would have gone to pieces had the marquises 
been given the chance to stroll under these cool shades, 
where the eye is constantly ravished by the discovery— 
with each detour—of a new bosquet, or of an unexpected 
creek. In the center of the park, there is a huge empty 
space, transformed into a flower garden, arranged in a 
French design. Here again, the gardens of the old countries 
are surpassed! Again, art was successful in the beautiful 
arrangement of the flower beds, and in the harmony of their 
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colors. Huge vases, filled with long sheafs of flowers, con- 
cealed by twisted vines falling to the ground, accompany 
the dark paths in the distance. I wonder at the talent dis- 
played in the arrangement of all these gardens. 

But who is this man of bronze who broods on a stone 
pedestal, over there? Schiller! No...! What are you doing 
here, in front of these flowers, you bilious poet? Such 
place would have been better occupied by one of our poets, 
and the choice was quite open. In another clearing, I see 
another group; it represents sauvages, and the inscription 
beneath reads: “‘To the blending of races.’’ Indeed, races 
are quite blended in Chicago. On a normal street, you can 
generally see at the same time, Negroes, Indians, yellows, 
and several shades of white. Artistically arranged, they 
could form parterres....In the gardens, American ‘“‘freedom’’ 
is all triumphant. In Europe, willingly or not, flower beds 
are respected. Ah, indeed! it is quite different here! Not a 
blade of grass is left; everywhere happy groups have invaded 
the lawns, while the boats float on artificial lakes, cricket, 
ball, and all kinds of games...are played on land. One game 
particularly interested me. A dozen young boys and girls 
are playing that game, which would be silly were it not for 
the penalties inflicted upon the loser. When a girl makes 
an error, the victorious young man kisses her. It is done in 
a most pleasant way, and I wonder at the oddity of fate and 
destiny which seem to weigh on the prettiest girls. As for 
the boys, since I did not see a single one of them lose, I do 
not know what their punishment is supposed to be.. 

Not everyone is playing games. There are many groups 
sitting around white tablecloths with baskets full of food 
scattered all around to prove that those who play did not 
forget the practical side of life. Others, in great number, 
swing or sleep in hammocks; others again, more numerous. 

“‘lay’’ in the shade in most relaxed poses, reading, chatting, 
sleeping. Shoes are abandoned at the foot of a tree, hats are 
hanging from the branches.... 

Chicago has at least two other parks. This morning 
I went to look at Jackson or South Park, located near the 
lake....It took me half an hour to get there by train. Jack- 
son Park looks more like the parks you are accustomed to 
like the Bois de Boulogne, for example. It is also larger than 
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Lincoln Park, vistas are far deeper, and you see very few 
hedges so arranged as to create shade for the flirteurs and the 
melancholic moralist....The lawns are maintained in good 
condition. Except for a few frantic ball players, and... 
families lunching on the grass, one meets very few people in 
this park. Picnicking groups and joyous parties take 
refuge...farther down, toward a less developed part of the 
park hardly outlined. When I went there, joy reigned com- 
pletely, and dancing, too, to violins and harps. As far as 
the eye can reach there are clearings among the tall trees 
and the bushes. The landscape designers of Chicago will 
have a free hand here. 

That is enough, perhaps too much indeed, about Chi- 
cago parks. I only saw two of them, thank God. The 
reason why I discuss vhem to such length is that they afford 
the only pleasant touch in this awful city. Lincoln Park 
has, furthermore, an added attraction for tourists: a rather 
complete collection of the inhabitants of the American 
forests, from the larger animals such as buffalo, deer and 
moose, to the smaller ones like beavers, prairie dogs, etc.... 

Chicago is famous the world over for its slaughter- 
houses. Not only do they supply the butcher shops of several 
large cities—among them New York—but they also flood 
Europe with their canned meat. I could not avoid visiting 
them, and I know you are impatiently awaiting for me to 
say something about them. I do so quite unwillingly, hav- 
ing been deeply disgusted by what I saw. It so happened 
that I made my visit on a Friday; fortunately indeed, for 
when one leaves the place, he feels like being a vegetarian 
for the rest of his life... 

The slaughterhouses are about one hour by streetcar 
from the section of town where I live. The buildings spread 
over what could be a rather large village. Thousands of 
people work there, usually paying no attention whatsoever 
to tourists. Alone, it would have been impossible for me 
to see anything, and furthermore, I would not have been able 
to leave the place after I got in; I needed a guide. All the 
persons I was sent to by my acquaintances were out of town. 
They were all resting, not in the country—Americans are 
not acquainted with the pleasure of rural life—but in spas, 
or in resorts on the lake shores. The best I could do was to 
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hire an American guide. With a lot of goodwill on both 
sides, and the help of a pencil and a notebook, we managed, 
if not well, at least sufficiently. 

Before reaching the slaughterhouses, we went by huge 
corrals, filled with animals. All of them are not destined 
for the Gemonies; the herds, sent here from all parts of the 
country are assembled in these corrals, where they form a 
permanent market. Cowboys and rich farmers ride around 
the corrals. They either own some of the cattle within the 
enclosures, or, on the contrary, intend to buy some. Large 
dogs, with the faces of bandits, are waiting near the gates 
for the herds which will be entrusted to them. Many cattle 
leaving Chicago go to graze in the ranges cf Manitoba. The 
companies which own the slaughterhouses...buy cattle just 
like everyone else, and unfortunate indeed are the herds 
which catch their eyes. The animals from the latter cate- 
gory are assembled in special corrals, which open on several 
wooden tunnels into which the animals are pushed. As 
these galleries are suspended above the streets, the tourists 
can hear the enraged stampede above their heads. 

In the part of the slaughterhouses reserved for pigs, 
the tunnels open on rooms large enough for about twenty 
hogs when they are packed tightly together. They can enter 
these rooms through a trapdoor; when the rooms are filled, 
the trap shuts back, and the work begins. Three men per- 
form. One man hangs the pig by its hind legs; the next man 
pulls a lever which lifts it from the ground hind first; thus 
it is hanging, head down, neck stretched, in front of the 
third man, the executioner who stabs the victim twice in 
the neck. It takes only a few seconds to perform the succes- 
sive operations. While the animal convulses and its blood 
flows profusely, the chain which holds it slides on an in- 
clined ramp. Twelve feet away or so, another worker un- 
hooks the agonizing animal, which then falls in a stream of 
boiling water. Dragged by another chain, the pig rolls to 
a complicated set of brushes. The defunct hog is grabbed 
and then rubbed from head to feet so strongly that the 
dirtiest pig comes out of the brushes white and attractive.... 
As to the next set of operations, and the odors which come 
out of all these rooms, let me forget about them. 

For the cattle, the operation is somewhat different. 
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The long gallery opens on a...series of boxes large enough 
for two animals. These stalls....have no ceilings but are 
crossed overhead by a wooden bridge. A man, rifle in hand, 
walks continuously on this bridge. As he walks he shoots 
each animal right in the middle of its forehead, slightly 
below the horns; the animal then drops heavily to the floor. 
The man fires carelessly without even aiming ‘his rifle, each 
time throwing away the empty cartridge, and once in a 
while attracting the attention of an animal which turns 
its head, by a whistle or a blow from the butt of his gun. 
When the gun is too dirty or too hot, another one is handed 
to him, and the exercise continues. If this spectacle is piti- 
ful, the next one is worse. After the murder, a trapdoor 
Opens, and one after.the other the ‘animals are dragged by 
chains to a large room where at least twenty, animals are 
skinned and butchered at the same time, after the men 
finish breaking with a mallet the heads of those which have 
not stopped breathing. Often, the operation begins even be- 
fore the animals have stopped stirring. Here again allow me 
to forget the rest. As for me, I was spared nothing, though 
I would have liked to leave the place....They also wanted 
to show us the “‘mortuary’’ room; there, thousands of cattle, 
split in the middle, await in endless lines the refrigerator 
railroad cars which will take them away, a vision worthy 
of Bluebeard. A guard, a lantern in his hand, takes tourists 
through the lines of animals. I protested and fled, not so 
much because of the frightful sight, but because in this room 
the temperature is several degrees below zero, and we had 
just gone through a furnace. I felt a cold coming on. 

This sickening visit had at least a statistical value. In 
the twelve months period ending last March 17, there came 
to Chicago 6,863,678 hogs, 1,902,818 cattle, and 1,010,540 
sheep. Of these, many were sold: 1,896,478 hogs, 724,348 
cattle, 247,927 sheep. The rest were slaughtered in Chicago, 
namely, 4,967,200 hogs, 1,178,470 cattle, 762,613 sheep. A 
single company employs 3,000 workers in the summer, 
5,000 in the winter. In the winter, an average of 2,000 cattle 
and 12,000 hogs are killed daily, and in the summer, an aver- 
age of 1,700 cattle and 5,000 hogs.... 

It is difficult for Frenchmen to imagine the fortunes 
that can be made in America. A certain [George M.]| Pull- 
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man, inventor and owner of all the railroad cars of the same 
name used in America, owns a whole town, his very own (a 
few miles away from Chicago). He is more than its king; 
he is the despot, the tyrant.... 

[ live in the most aristocratic hotel in town. The price 
is not high: eight francs a day for the room only, for I found 
a way out of the high rates. In America, they usually 
charge so much a day for room and board. If you express 
a desire to be treated ‘‘on the European plan,’’ you are no 
longer forced to take your meals at the hotel, and you pay 
only for the room. This is fine indeed, for when one stays 
in a large city, it is quite often impossible to get back to the 
hotel on time for meals. I should add that the Europear: 
plan is not offered in all American cities.  , 

Large American hotels are like palaces, prepared to 
accommodate several hundred persons. Invariably the en- 
trance opens on a spacious lobby, in the rear of which is the 
office. This lobby is a public place; it is always packed with 
people, either listening to the news, or watching the travel- 
ers, or yawning idly—in brief, killing time. The lobby 
Opens on restaurants, on reading rooms, writing rooms, 
lounging rooms and others, and also on the inevitable bar, 
generally concealed from public view. The bar is more in- 
dispensable for the American than the restaurant; if during 
his meals he has the sobriety of a camel, watch him before 
and after and you will be amply informed. On the second 
floor, a whole series of over-decorated drawing rooms and 
boudoirs opens on a gallery covered with the softest of rugs. 
I notice that in this country they particularly like a kind of 
two-seated armchair, shaped like a ‘‘Z."’ The drawing 
rooms are most luxurious. Generally the hotel rooms are 
quite comfortable, but plain; they have excellent beds, but 
with cane armchairs and always gas lights. The best rooms 
have an adjacent bathroom, $1 extra. In all rooms there is 
running water. Certainly, this latter disposition must have 
been adopted in order to simplify the service, which is re- 
duced to its very minimum. You can neither have your coat 
brushed, nor your shoes polished! In fact, it is even recom- 
mended not to leave them at the door.. 

I will leave Chicago tomorrow night or Monday morn- 
ing, so I will not have to travel on a Sunday. Also, I will 
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have time to attend a pontifical high mass at the Jesuit 
Fathers in honor of Saint Ignace, whose saint's day they are 
celebrating. The Jesuit Fathers have a college of their own 
here, and furthermore their church is a parish, the most im- 
portant in town. I went there for a short visit; but there 
was not a single French father, only Belgians, and I did not 
disturb them. At the door, I met an odd character serving 
as doorman, and I immediately started talking to him. To- 
morrow, he told me, he will place me next to the lay-clerks 
in church, away from the suffocating and smelling crowd.. 

I forgot to mention one of Chicago's curiosities—the 
tunnel under the river. It is similar to the one in London. 

Tomorrow evening I am leavins for Winnipeg. | will 
go through St. Paul and Minneapolis, twin cities, unim- 
portant yesterday and now among the most important 
centers in America. 

Speaking of gambling, Americans are avid gamblers, 
and gambling places run wild despite the vigilance and the 
regular raids of the police. In order to indulge their passion 
for gambling without danger, an old boat is equipped as a 
gambling place. At a time agreed upon, the old ship leaves 
the pier, while the gamblers of the area rent small boats and 
row out to it. On the lake they can laugh at the police, for 
they are in neutral territory.... 

SunbDay, AuGustT IsT 

I just got back from the mass....There was a huge 
crowd around the church and men and women, kneeling on 
the wooden sidewalks, were following the service with an 
attention I certainly did not expect. What a strange people! 
During mass, the behavior of the faithful was likewise ex- 
cellent. Yet, try to imagine the differences in the mores of 
the two nations: almost all the women and a rather large 
number of men were fanning themselves, under the very 
nose of the preacher, just as if they were at a ball. The 
ceremony was very beautiful... 

I was glad to notice, that, despite their reputation, 
Yankees were much more obliging than the British, whom 
however I am not criticizing. This short excursion in the 
States, between two trips in Canada, will permit me to es- 

tablish some interesting comparisons. 













































































RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPRINGFIELD DOCTOR 


Dr. Preston H. Bailhache was a physician in Springfield, 
Illinois, from 1857 to 1861 and became acquainted with Abra- 
ham Lincoln and prescribed for the Lincoln boys when their 
uncle, Dr. William S. Wallace, the Lincoln family doctor, 
was not available. Dr. Bailhache was born on February 22, 
1835 in Columbus, Ohio, where his father John Bailhache had 
been mayor and a member of the Ohio legislature. The elder 
Bailhache was owner and editor of the Alton (Illinois) Te/e- 
graph from 1837 to 1854. Dr. Bailhache came to Springfield 
from medical school and on May 1, 1857 formed a partnership 
with Dr. Wallace. Their offices were above the Johnson & 
Bradford bookstore on the southwest corner of the public 
square. The Lincoln & Herndon law office was one block north. 
Services of the physicians could be secured through the 
Corneau & Diller drugstore on the east side of the square. 

Dr. Bailhache boarded first at the Chenery House and in 
1859 moved to the St. Nicholas Hotel. From April to October 
of the latter year he was on a search for gold in Colorado. 
A year later he was boarding with his brother, William H. 
Bailhache, and on April 17, 1861 he became post surgeon at 
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Camp Yates when the first troops arrived in Springfield. He 
was assistant surgeon of the 19th Illinois Infantry from July, 
1861 until he resigned to become surgeon of the 14th Illinois 
Cavalry on February 14, 1863, with which he served until it 
was mustered out at Nashville on July 31, 1865. From then 
until his death (at Stapleton, Long Island, on October 28, 
1919) he was associated with the U. S. Marine cage 
Service. These recollections are from a typescript found i 

the papers of Dr. Bailhache by David Wesson of Sheuilclate 

New Jersey, a relative by marriage: 


In March, 1857, having just graduated from the Penn- 

sylvania Medical College, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, I 
was anxious to locate in Illinois as I had lived many years 
in Alton where my father Judge John Bailhache was editor 
and proprietor of the Alton Telegraph, a prominent newspaper 
published in that city. Remembering that a ‘‘physician is 
not without honor in his own town,”’ or words to that 
effect, I bade farewell to Alton and proceeded to Springfield, 
the capital of the State, where I was induced to locate, for 
the reason that my brother William H. Bailhache [with 
Edward L. Baker] was editor and proprietor of the Illinois 
State Journal, the most influential paper in central Illinois, 
and likely to give me an early introduction to the town and 
county. 
By good luck I formed a partnership with Dr. William 
S. Wallace, brother-in-law of Mr. Lincoln and a very promi- 
nent physician of the town.' I did not know that my partner 
was a relative of Mr. Lincoln till some months later, nor 
was I then acquainted with Mr. Lincoin. We opened an 
office on the public square May 1, 1857, and practiced to- 
gether until I entered the Army as assistant surgeon at 
Camp Yates (Springfield), April 17, 1861. 

Springfield in 1857, was more of a village than a city, 

where everybody knew everybody and there was little dis- 

1Dr. William Smith Wallace (1802-1867) was born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, and attended Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. After several years’ 
practice in his home neighborhood he settled in 1836 in Springfield, Illinois. He met 
Mary Todd’s sister Frances and married her in 1839. The Lincolns’ third son was 


named William Wallace for the doctor. In 1861 President Lincoln appointed Dr. 
Wallace a paymaster of volunteers with the rank of major. 
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tinction among its people regarding their social standing; 
in other words, a feeling of equality seemed to exist among 
them, so that Mr. Lincoln’s appearance on the streets did 
not at first seem to differ from that of other men we met. 
Later on, however, his serious, melancholy face, his ab- 
sorbed mien and his unconscious bearing led me to see that 
he was different from other people, while his great height 
(6 feet 4 inches) also impressed me. 

Like many western towns, Springfield had its principal 
business center around the ‘‘Public Square’’—the State 
House being in the middle, and on one side of the Square 
Mr. Lincoln had his modest office located on the second 
floor over a business house.” It was a small poorly furnished 
room filled with law books and newspapers, for Mr. Lin- 
coln was early a politician and took great interest in read- 
ing the papers of the day, many of which he obtained among 
the ‘Exchange list’’ in the Editorial rooms of the I[//inois 
State Journal. Here, too, he met the politicians and dis- 
cussed with them the questions of local and national in- 
terest. 

I soon found Mr. Lincoln to be very popular among 
his neighbors and a great friend of the plain people, es- 
pecially young men and boys struggling to make good in 
their several occupations, for he had himself known the 
rugged path they were traveling. As an example of his well 
known expression ‘‘Give the boys a chance,’’ it is stated 
that he took up an office boy, taught him what law he knew 
and finally made him his partner. 

My partner, Dr. Wallace, was his family physician, 
and on several occasions, while he was absent from our 
office, I had the professional calls to make. At that time it 
did not seem unusual to me to prescribe for his children more 
than for attending anybody else who needed a physician, 
and to call at his office once in six months to collect the fee 
was merely a matter of routine—but later on I learned to 
feel very differently. In those days bills of all kinds were 
rendered once in six months, or in some cases only once in 
twelve months. Mr. Lincoln was always very solicitous 
when his boys were sick, and a more devoted father I have 


2 The office of Lincoln & Herndon in 1857 was at 105 S. Fifth St. 
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never known. His sympathy was almost motherly, and his 
patience with the children, whether sick or well, opened my 
eyes to another phase in his wonderful character. 

He was a many-sided man and not devoid of humor, as 
was illustrated by an incident that caused much merriment 
among us at the time. His wife was very desirous of having 
a carriage to take herself and packages home, but was un- 
able to persuade Mr. Lincoln to purchase one. So, one day 
with a view of shaming him, she mounted the steps of his 
office and announced that she had a conveyance at the door 
to take him home. He showed no surprise but quietly started 
with her down the stairs. At the curb stood an old-fashioned 
one- -horse dray, and Mrs. Lincoln pointing to it said ‘‘There 
-s your carriage.’’ Mr. Lincoln smiling in his quaint way, 
climbed on to the dray and invited his wife to join him; she 
failed to see the joke, and Mr. Lincoln then told Jake, the 
driver, to take him home. 

Just off the corner of the Public Square the [//inozs State 
Journal publishing house was located, and its big solid brick 
wall afforded a splendid place for playing a game called 

‘“Fives."’ When Mr. Lincoln went to the printing office for 
a talk or to get a lot of newspapers, he frequently joined 
with the boys in playing “‘Fives."’ This game is a sort of 

handball, in which players choose sides, and is begun by 
one of the boys bouncing the ball on the ground, and as it 
bounds back from the wall one of the opponents strikes it in 
the same manner, so that the ball is kept going back and 
forth against the wall until some one misses the rebound, 
which furnishes a very active and exciting contest. Here is 
where “Old Abe’’ was always champion, for his long arms 
and long legs served a good purpose in reaching and return- 
ing the ball from any angle his adversary could send it to 
the wall. 

Although Mr. Lincoln was champion among us young 
fellows in playing “‘Fives,’’ he was in no sense a ‘‘Sport,”’ 
and so far as I can remember indulged in no other pastime in 
Springfield... 

He was a student of men and books and obtained as 
practical an understanding of life from one as much as from 
the other. His early and lowly surroundings gave him an 
insight of human nature which stood him in good stead 
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during his long struggle for information and in fighting his 
way up the ladder of achievement. 

Mr. Lincoln was never a loafer or given to promiscuous 
storytelling as sometimes represented. His stories were of 
a kind to illustrate an argument or point a moral, and they 
were generally apt and sometimes humorous, but they were 
always clean and never of such a character as the ‘“‘legends’’ 
one reads about him, written by persons who claim to have 
known him. Often he would discuss topics of the day with 
friends gathered in the editorial rooms of the Journal, and | 
never heard a word from his lips that might not be repeated 
in the hearing of the most fastidious. 

In 1858, the political debates between Mr. Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas, both of whom had been nominated to 
the United States Senate by their respective parties (Re- 
publican and Democratic) regarding the question of slavery 
in the Territories, brought out tremendous crowds of people 
to hear their respective champions. I was fortunate enough 
to hear several of the speeches, and although not a politician, 
my sympathies were with Mr. Lincoln, not only on principle, 
but also because he was frank in expressing his views in con- 
trast to the specious argument and sophistries of Mr. Douglas. 

The appearances of the two men were so dissimilar as 
to emphasize the fact that one was short and fat and the 
other was long and thin. Mr. Douglas gave the impression 
of a gladiator, while Mr. Lincoln's quiet dignity and cool 
argument proclaimed him Master of the situation. The con- 
test waxed hot, and Illinois being a strong Democratic state, 
Mr. Douglas gained his seat in the Senate,* while those 
Douglas debates and his subsequent speeches brought Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the presidential chair. But this is politics, 
and only brought in to account for a wonderful uprising of 
the boys and young men in the North and West, who fol- 
lowing the example of a marching club organized in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in February, 1860, and called the “‘Wide 
Awakes,”’ soon spread throughout the country, arousing 
enthusiasm never to be forgotten by those who participated 

3’ The two Republican candidates for state office were elected by almost four 
thousand votes. Because of the antiquated apportionment law the Democrats carried 
the legislature. It took 1,000 votes in the northern part of the state to offset 750 in 


the southern part. Douglas received 54 votes to 46 for Lincoln when the legislature 
met to elect the U. S. Senator. 
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in or looked on the torchlight processions during the presi- 
dential campaign of that year. 

The ‘‘Wide Awakes"’ created a furor among old and 
young that could not be resisted, and what started as a 

‘Marching Club’’ soon became the largest and most soul- 
inspiring organization the country had ever seen. Miles of 
‘Wide Awakes”’ with their lighted torches carried by thou- 
sands of uniformed men and boys clad in glazed capes and 
caps with spread cagle badges made a sight to stir the red 
blood in every patriotic heart. 

There was no building in Springfield large enough to 
hold the immense crowds that wished to hear the speeches 
made by the friends of Mr. Lincoln during the campaign, 
so a large tent was erected with seats and galleries provided. 
It was named * The Wigwam,” and here the most enthusi- 
astic audiences were gathered. The “‘Wide Awakes’’ made 
things lively for the boys, and the Glee Clubs sang patriotic 
songs, while the drums and fifes added not a little to the 
general excitement and fun, so that the *‘Wigwam”’ came in 
for one of the most sought after and popular resorts day and 
night. 

Springfield was the Mecca of central Illinois on that 
night of all nights when lightning flashed over the wires 
the startling news that Abraham Lincoln was elected president 
of the United States....In the meantime, early in the evening, 

1 large number of ladies and gentlemen gathered at Ben 
W atson’s big Ice Cream Saloon (which had been given over 
to them) to watch the parade and hear the dispatches read.° 
While waiting for the news, campaign songs were sung and 
gaiety was the order of the night. Later on, coffee and 
oysters were served and we were all having a good time 
when the dispatches began to come in to liven things up 
still more. Mr. Lincoln with a few friends was at the tele- 
graph office near by, and towards midnight he and the others 
joined the gay crowd. At last a dispatch was handed to 
him at midnight stating that New York City had given him 
28,000 majority and the state 30,000. 

4The “Wigwam” stood on the southeast corner of Sixth and Monroe streets 
where the post office is now located. Ninety feet in diameter, with the speaker’s 


platform on the east side, there were galleries on each side of the platform. About 


3,000 could be accommodated. 
® Watson’s Saloon, operated by William W. Watson and his son Benjamin A. 


Watson, was on the south side of the square. 
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I dare not even try to describe the scene that followed, 
where men fell into each other's arms shouting and crying, 
yelling like mad, jumping up and down, pandemonium in 
fact—Bedlam let loose might describe it, words fail to do 
so. But Mr. Lincoln slipped out quietly, looking grave and 
anxious. 

From the time of his election until he started for Wash- 
ington I saw little of him as I was absent from Springfield, 
but I was present when he bade farewell to his friends and 
neighbors collected at the Railroad Station [Great Western | 
in Springfield, February 11, 1861. It was a very sad parting, 
and when he said “‘I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return,’’ there were few dry eyes in that 
sorrowful assemblage. 


“LINCOLN TRIES A SUIT WELL” 


One of the best descriptions of Abraham Lincoln trying a 


case is found in a letter of Charles M. Chase,’ editor of the 
DeKalb County Sentinel of Sycamore, dated June 6, 1859. 
Chase was serving on the jury in the United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago. His letter was published in the Sentinel 
of June 25. 


Ep1ItorRIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
UNITED States Court Room, 
CuicaGo, JUNE 6TH, 1859 


Dear Reaver:—Since last Friday this honorable Court 
has been engaged in a case, managed, on the part of the 
plaintiff by Judge Purple, Tom Hoyne and Miller; and on 
the part of the defendant by Abram Lincoln, Senator Fuller, 


1 Charles Monroe Chase (1829-1902), was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1853. He taught music and studied law in Cincinnati until 1856 when he removed 
to Sycamore, Illinois. In 1859 he was a Douglas Democrat and editor of the DeKalb 
County Sentinel. He was admitted to the bar in 1857, and practiced in partnership 
with Jacob A. Simons from 1858 to 1862, during which years he also served as 
police magistrate and as leader of a brass band at a salary of $150 per annum. 
During the Civil War he took a band into the 13th Illinois Infantry on a special 
contract for three months. During the summer and fall of 1863 he was the Kansas 
correspondent of the Sycamore True Republican & Sentinel, but two years later re- 
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Merriman & Bryan.” The arguments to the jury are closed. 
The counsel are now arguing a point of law to the Court. 
A little incident is taking place which may interest the 
Sycamore readers. Dr. D————* from Sycamore, is some- 
what enthusiastic in his admiration of Lincoln. A few 
moments since the Dr. entered the Court Room. By per- 
mission of the Court I held a few moments conversation 
with him and the Dr. expressed to me an intense anxiety to 
hear the great Republican gun, which wasted so much 
powder during last fall’s campaign, and he said he was 
determined to remain until he spoke. So saying, the Dr. 
took a seat and I returned to the jury box. 

Judge Purple is speaking. The Dr. sits in mute aston- 
ishment, with lips apart, and eyes projecting, and intently 
fixed upon the countenance of the ‘‘Great Defeated.’ 
Motionless and still he sits and gazes, unmindful of all 
save the presence of the great Abram. There he sits, — 
love and wonder heaving his admiring breast and with 
mind pregnant with big thoughts concerning the sicoiieons 
exploits and magnificent defeat of this great captain of the 
Republican host. 


turned to his birthplace, Lyndon, Vermont, and established the Vermont Union which 
he continued to edit until 1902. 

That year he published The Editor's Run, in Colorado and New Mexico, based 
upon a journey to the West made in 1881. Memories of his federal jury service in 
Chicago in the late 1850's and the lawyers he had observed were recalled as he 
passed through the city, and form the basis of a chapter in the book. Orville H. 
Browning of Quincy “was a plain, earnest, solid man, dealing out logic which noth- 
ing short of Uncle Abe’s good humor, apt stories and mother wit could upset, 
wrote Chase. “But Lincoln often won a doubtful case with those self-same forces, 
and surprised men of argument, who never see any sense of force in a joke.” 

* The case before the Circuit Court appears to have been Farni v. Tesson, involv- 
ing a $16,000 bond given by Christian and Peter Farni of Woodford County. The 
case began as Tesson and Dangen v. Bontcum and Carrey in the Peoria County Cir- 
cuit Court on Sept. 12, 1857. It had been in the federal court since December, 1858, 
and was last heard in December, 1861, in the United States Supreme Court. Lincoln's 
letter to Samuel W. Fuller about this case is in The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (1953), III: 381. 

The attorneys were Norman H. Purple, Amos L. Merriman and William F. 
Bryan of Peoria, and Samuel W. Fuller, Thomas Hoyne and H. G. Miller (Hoyne’s 
partner) of Chicago. 

‘Dr. Daniel Dustin (1820-1892), graduate in medicine at Dartmouth College, 
practiced in Nevada County, California, and served in the state legislature. Moving 
to Illinois in 1858, he was editor of the Sycamore Republican Sentinel (later the 
DeKalb County Sentinel) that year, and engaged in the drug business in Sycamore 
until he became captain of Company L of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry in 1861. He 
was promoted to major, and became colonel of the 105th Illinois Infantry and was 
brevetted brigadier general, serving throughout the war. Elected to county office for 
sixteen years, General Dustin served as assistant United States treasurer from 1890 
until his death. 
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But the Dr. in his journey from Sycamore, having been 
tossed to and fro, and up and down, by rail, and having 
been urged and pulled and scared by eager and tumultuous 
cab drivers, at the depot, is weary and care-worn. Admiring 
astonishment gradually yields to necessity. The projecting 
eyes recede to their wonted sockets; the “separated lips are 
reconciled and, with sweet expression, meet again, closing, 
once more, that yawning gulf, so dangerous to unsuspecting 
flies. The astonished muscles relax; the countenances repose; 
the head nods, and drops upon the chest and “‘tired nature 
seeks repose.’ The Dr. roams in dreamland, and perhaps 
is at this moment fighting over again, the wonderful battles 
of the wonderful Abram, with himself as hero. 

Now Purple closes and Lincoln begins, and waxes warm 
in his peculiar way. Dr. is on the opposite side of the room 
and, by an occasional long-drawn sigh, confirms the apparent 
fact that he is perfectly insensible to the present scene. Of 
course, | want to arouse him, that he may hear his great 
champion of Republicanism. But I am a juror and cannot 
leave the box—coughing avails nothing, and I have no peas 
to throw at him. He is out of the reach of everything with- 
in my means to arouse him. “‘He sleeps (it seems as if) his 
last sleep.’ No sound can awake him to his senses again’’— 
at least not at present. But Abe will soon close, the Court 
will adjourn, then the Dr. will wake up, and “‘gosh dum 
the luck.”’ 

Lincoln tries a suit well. By his genial spirit he keeps 
the Court, the jury and the opposite counsel in good humor, 
and sometimes by a comical remark, or a clever joke, upsets 
the dignity of the court. He never makes a big fight over a 
small or immaterial point, but frankly admits much, though 
never enough to damage his case. In this, he differs much 
from little law yers, w ho adhere with unyielding pertinacity 
to trifles, and make their greatest efforts at nothing. I ob- 
serve in this court that the greatest lawyers are the most 
unpretending and unassuming. 

Lincoln is not a great lawyer but he isa good one. Purple, 
in intricate questions, is too much for him. But when Purple 
makes a point, which cannot be logically overturned, 
Lincoln avoids it by a good-natured turn, though outside of 
the issue. Lincoln's chief characteristics are candor, good 
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nature and shrewdness. He is the gentleman throughout, I 
wish I could add—the scholar. He possesses a noble heart, 
an elevated mind, and the true elements of politeness. If 
his followers were as honest and as good hearted as he is, 
there would be a little more show for the Republican party. 


On this trip to Chicago Lincoln’s eight-year-old son 
Willie wrote to his friend Henry Remann in Springfield :* 


Cuicaco Itt JuNE 6. 1859 
Dear HENRY 

This town is a very beautiful place. Me and father 
went to two theatres the other night. Me and father have 
a nice little room to ourselves. We have two little pitcher 
on a washstand. The smallest one for me the largest one 
for father. We have two little towels on a top of both 
pitchers. The smallest one for me, the largest one for father. 

We have two little beds in the room. The smallest one 
for me, the largest one for father. 

We have two little wash basin. The smallest one for 
me, the largest one for father. The weather is very very 
fine here in this town. Was [word illegible] exhibition on 
wednesday before last. 

Your TRULY 
Wixuie Lincoi. 


PETERSBURG'S FIRST DOCTOR 


An account book of the first resident physician of Peters- 
burg, Illinois, in which are recorded his medical calls on a 
number of people associated with Abraham Lincoln, has been 


* The original letter is in the University of Chicago Library. The Press & Tribune 
reported that Lincoln had arrived in Chicago on Tuesday, May 31, and was registered 
at the Tremont House. On June 3 and 4 Chinese jugglers were advertised as giving 
evening performances at Metropolitan Hall. The “first Fine Art Exhibition of Statu- 
ary, Paintings, etc., contributed by the citizens of Chicago” was being held in Burch’s 
building, corner Lake and Wabash. Mr. Lincoln and Willie were back in Springfield 
on June 9. That evening the Lincolns entertained at a party. 
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presented to the Illinois State Historical Library. These are 
the accounts kept by Dr. Richard E. Bennett from 1849 to 
1873. The book was given to the Library by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Smoot of Petersburg. 

Dr. Bennett came to Petersburg from Virginia in 1837 
the year after Lincoln surveyed the town for John Bennett, 
one of the owners and a brother of the doctor. He practiced 
there for several years and later at Sand Ridge, seven miles 
northwest of New Salem. The first section of the book was 
kept as a ledger and was indexed by the doctor. The de- 
scendants of several families who settled in Clary’s Grove 
lived in the Sand Ridge neighborhood and in the doctor's 
ledger are such family names as Bale, Killian, Close, Short, 
Nance and Watkins. Another was Bennett Abell in whose 
home Lincoln courted Mary Owens. Also there is the record 
of six visits, between January 21 and 25, 1859, to John Mc- 
Namar, who some years earlier had been engaged to Ann 
Rutledge. Two of these were noted as “noct vis,” or night 
visits, but the charge of $2.50 was the same as for a daytime 
call. Although there seems to have been some urgency about 
these visits McNamar lived many years more and the bill for 
$15 is marked paid ‘By cash in full.” 

The grandfather of Edgar Lee Masters, Squire Davis 
Masters, also lived in the Sand Ridge vicinity and the future 
poet spent most of his early boyhood in Petersburg. Thus 
he became familiar with Dr. Bennett's neighbors and two of 
the fifty-three persons of the Sangamon River area portrayed 
in his Spoon River Anthology—Sevigne Houghton and Fiddler 
Jones—are listed in the doctor’s account book. 


PLANK ROAD COMMISSIONER 


Abraham Lincoln was one of the five commissioners 
authorized to receive subscriptions to stock in the Springfield 
and Richland Plank Road Company on February 11, 1853. 
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The act incorporating the company listed four others—John 
T. Stuart, Lincoln’s first law partner; William J. Black, attor- 
ney; James L. Lamb, foundry owner and pork packer; and 
John Cook, grandson of Governor Ninian Edwards, and later 
a Civil War general. 

The company was authorized to construct a single or 
double track plank road ten miles west of Springfield in the 
direction of Beardstown. Fifty dollar shares of capital stock 
were not to exceed the total of $30,000. When two miles were 
completed toll-gates could be set up and a charge up to three 
cents a mile collected. Although five years were allowed for 
construction, it appears no planks were laid. 

The same legislature authorized two other companies to 
construct similar roads from Springfield tc Taylorville, and to 
Havana by way of Athens. C apital to build these plank roads 
was not forthcoming and the law on the old statute book is 
all that remains.’ 


A GENEROUS LINCOLN COLLECTOR 


Foreman M. (Mike) Lebold, life member of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, died at his Chicago apartment at 
257 East Delaware Place on November 11, 1953. For the last 
eight years he was one of the leading collectors of manuscripts 
and rare books and was thoroughly conversant with his hold- 
ings. His interests were primarily in the field of Lincolniana 
and the Civil War. Scholars were welcome to use Mike’s 
rarities and he generously gave books and documents to various 
institutions. 

The Illinois State Historical Library was enriched by sev- 
eral fine manuscripts. The Spring, 1951 issue of this Journal 
described the gift of twenty-four letters (1781-1782) of 
Revolutionary War General Nathanael Greene and eight let- 
ters of General Ulysses S$. Grant. The gift of Edward Everett's 


1 Private Law's of Illinois, 1853, p. 181. 
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letter to General Henry W. Halleck, September 26, 1863, has 
a special interest to the Library and is displayed with Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address and the manuscript of Everett's address 
delivered at the same ceremony. Everett wrote to Halleck three 
days after he had agreed to speak at Gettysburg asking for 
historical data on the great battle of July 1-3, 1863. 

Lebold’s last gift to the Historical Library was the orig- 
inal of Lincoln’s letter to his stepbrother John D. Johnston, 
with the last paragraph, “A word for Mother.” Mr. Lebold 
purchased the letter for $3,500 at the sale of the Oliver R. 
Barrett Lincoln Collection in New York, February 19, 1952. 
It is the only known letter wherein Lincoln writes to his step- 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Bush Johnston Lincoln. The advice which 
forty-two year old Lincoln gave his stepbrother, one year his 
junior, is as fundamental today as it was a century ago. To 
remind us of Lincoln’s common sense advice, and because it 
was Mike Lebold’s favorite Lincoln letter, we reproduce it in 


full: 


SHELBYVILLE, Novr. 4. 1851 
Dear BrotHer: 

When I came into Charleston day-before yesterday I 
learned that you are anxious to sell the land where you live, 
and move to Missouri. I have been thinking of this ever 
since; and can not but think such a notion is utterly foolish. 
What can you do in Missouri, better than here? Is the land 
any richer? Can you there, any more than here, raise corn, 
& wheat & oats, without work? Will any body there, any 
more than here, do your work for you? If you intend to go 
to work, there is no better place than right where you are; 
if you do not intend to go to work, you can not get along 
any where. Squirming & crawling about from place to 
place can do no good. You have raised no crop this year, 
and what you really want is to sell the land, get the money 
and spend it—part with the land you have, and my life 
upon it, you will never after, own a spot big enough to bury 
you in. Half you will get for the land, you spend in moving 
to Missouri, and the other half you will eat and drink, and 
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wear out, & no foot of land will be bought. Now I feel it 
is my duty to have no hand in such a piece of foolery. I feel 
that it is so even on your own account; and particularly on 
Mother's account. The Eastern forty acres I intend to keep 
for Mother while she lives—if you w// not cultivate it; it will 
rent for enough to support her—at least it will rent for some- 
thing. Her Dower in the other two forties, she can let you 
have, and no thanks to [me]. 

Now do not misunderstand this letter. I do not write 
it in any unkindness. I write it in order, if possible, to get 
you to face the truth—which truth is, you are destitute be- 
cause you have dled away all your time. Your thousand 
pretences for not getting along better, are all non-sense 
they deceive no body but yourself. Go to work is the only 
cure for your case. 

A Worp For MorTHeER: 

Chapman {husband of Sarah Lincoln's granddaughter, Har- 
riett Hanks] tells me he wants you to go and live with him. 
if I were you I would try it awhile. If you get tired of it (as 
I think you will not) you can return to your own home. 


Chapman feels very kindly to you; and I have no doubt he 
will make your situation very pleasant. Sincerely your Son 
A. LincoLn 


NEW MARKER IN CHARLESTON 


At the time of the fourth Lincoln-Douglas Debate, in 
Charleston, Illinois, Lincoln stayed at the Capitol House at 
the northwest corner of the public square. The site is now 
occupied by the Linder Building, and in December, 1953 the 
owner Lewis S. Linder marked it with a bronze tablet bearing 
a bas-relief profile of Lincoln and the following inscription: 
“Site of / Capitol House/ Abraham Lincoln’s/ Headquarters 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate/ September 18, 1858.” Across the 
street was the Bunnell House where Douglas and his friends 
stayed. The Charleston National Bank now occupies this 
corner, and an appropriate bronze marker has been on the 
building for some years. 
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COMPILED BY JAMES N. ADAMS 


JANUARY 


The Illinois gasoline tax, which has been four cents per gallon, rises 
to five cents in accordance with legislation of 1951. 

The files of the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield are 
transferred to the Illinois State Historical Library. 

William D. Querfeld of Clinton, state representative 1941-1942, 
dies. 

Professor Harley J. Van Cleave, advisor to the Illinois State Museum 
and former head of the zoology department at the University of 
Illinois, dies. 

Carl Sandburg is honored by a dinner in Chicago on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, at which Swedish Ambassador Erik Boheman pre- 
sents him with the Order of the Northern Star. On the same day 


his autobiographical Always the Young Strangers is published. On 
January 9 Sandburg is honored at Galesburg, his birthplace, and 
at a New York dinner on January 13 the Poetry Society of America 
awards him a gold medal for distinguished achievement. 


The Sixty-eighth General Assembly meets and hears Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson's final report. Warren L. Wood of Plainfield is elected 
speaker of the House. 


Charles E. Merriam, professor emeritus of political science at the 
University of Chicago and onetime leader of the reform element in 
the Chicago City Council, dies. 

Bus drivers strike in Aurora, Elgin, and surrounding towns of the 
Fox River Valley. The strike continues until Jan. 24. From Jan. 
19 to 22 the Decatur bus lines, also owned by National City Lines, 
are tied up by a strike. 

A strike begins at the Baker Manufacturing Company of Spring- 


field, which continues until a settlement is reached on June 2. 


William G. Stratton of Morris is inaugurated as Illinois’ thirty- 
second governor. John W. Chapman of Springfield takes office as 
lieutenant governor; Charles F. Carpentier of East Moline as secre- 
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tary of state; Latham Castle of Sandwich as attorney general; Orville 
E. Hodge of Granite City as auditor of public accounts; and Elmer 
J. Hoffman of Wheaton as state treasurer. Code department heads 
named by the governor and confirmed by the Senate are: Agricul- 
ture, Stillman Stanard of Carbondale; Conservation, Glen Palmer of 
Yorkville; Finance, Morton H. Hollingsworth of Joliet; Insurance, 
Robert E. Barrett of Chicago; Labor, Roy F. Cummins of Chicago; 
Mines and Minerals, Ben H. Schull of Marion; Public Health, 
Dr. Roland R. Cross of Dahlgren; Public Safety, Joseph D. Bibb of 
Chicago; Public Welfare, Dr. Otto L. Bettag of Chicago; Public 
Works and Buildings, Edwin A. Rosenstone of Cambridge; Regis- 
tration and Education, Judge Vera M. Binks of Kewanee, the first 
woman to hold such a position; Revenue, Richard J. Lyons of 
Libertyville. 

The International ““ypographical Union goes on strike against the 
Waukegan News-Sun. The paper continues to publish regularly 
despite the strike. 

Dr. W. A. Baepler is elected president of Concordia Theological 
Seminary of Springfield. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower succeeds Harry S. Truman as President of 
the United States. He names Martin P. Durkin of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters (AFL), as Secretary of Labor. Durkin resigns on Sept. 10. 


Dorothy Lamon Teillard, daughter of Ward Hill Lamon, Lincoln's 
friend and fellow attorney and marshal of the District of Columbia 
during the Civil War, dies in Martinsburg, W. Va., at the age of 95. 


The Illinois Supreme Court upholds the 1943 Freeway Act limit- 
ing access to superhighways. 


The Chicago and Great Western Railroad is idled by a strike which 
continues until March 8. 

Garrett Biblical Institute of Evanston begins the observance of its 
centennial year. 

Dr. Harold N. Hillebrand, Shakespearean authority and former 
head of the University of Illinois English department, dies. 

The Lincoln Home is reopened after repairs. It is now painted “a 
Quaker tint of light brown” as it was in 1860 when Lincoln was 
a nominee for the presidency. 

Brookfield is one of ten United States cities cited by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine “for its outstanding citizen 
action which lifted a heavy debt on the village and put it on sound 
financial footing.” 
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FEBRUARY 


The first 19-year-old draftees from Illinois since the end of World 
War II enter service. 

Governor Stratton announces an “open house” in his office every 
Thursday where citizens may have five-minute interviews. 

Illinois had 201,827 births in 1952, an all-time high, according to 
Director Cross’ report. 

The eight-mile-long $40,000,000 Chain-of-Rocks Canal, on the IIli- 
nois side of the Mississippi opposite St. Louis, is opened for navi- 
gation. 


The United States Supreme Court upholds Chicago's tax on truck- 
ers, reversing the Illinois Supreme Court. 


The Thor Corporation celebrates the production of the millionth 
105-mm. shell in its Bloomington plant. ' 


The Abraham Lincoln Association's nine-volume edition of The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln is published by Rutgers 
University Press. 

Lewis K. Gough, national commander of the American Legion, 
heads ceremonies at the Lincoln Tomb. The Sangamon County 
Bar Association repeats its traditional walk from the Sangamon 
County courthouse (the old state capitol) to the Tomb. 


Robert L. Knetzer of Edwardsville is convicted of fraud in con- 
nection with the acceptance of money in the postwar years on his 
promise of new automobiles which he never delivered. On Aug. 
25 he dies suddenly in Colorado. 


James L. Kraft, founder and president emeritus of Kraft Foods, 
Inc., of Chicago, dies at his winter home in California. 


Marshall Field & Company of Chicago concludes one hundred years 
of business. The company reports its 1952 income, after taxes and 
“adjustments,” at $5,617,000. 

Charles A. O'Connor, presiding judge of the Third District Appel- 
late Court, dies at his Aurora home. 

Dr. J. G. Randall of Urbana, professor emeritus of history at the 
University of Illinois, past president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the 
American Historical Association, dies. He was an authority on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln; Midstream, the third volume of his Lin 
coln the President, was published in 1952, and he had completed 
nearly half of the fourth and last volume. 
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Allan Haywood, CIO executive vice-president, dies. He is buried 
in Taylorville, his birthplace, on Feb. 24. 

Frank S. Dickson of Evanston, congressman from Illinois 1905- 
1907 and Illinois adjutant general 1910-1922, dies at his home in 
Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 


The 634-foot Marine Angel, largest vessel ever to negotiate the 
Illinois waterway, reaches Lake Michigan. 


Judge William F. Waugh, of the Cook County Probate Court, dies. 


The Lincoln Courter and the Mendota Reporter represent Illinois 
in the list of seventy-two awards by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion to newspapers for their work in getting out the vote for the 
1952 election. 

Phil Brick, proprietor of a Chicago bookstore, is captured by the 
FBI and admits he is Reinhold Pabel, a Nazi prisoner of war who 
escaped from a Washington (Ill.) internment camp in 1945. In 
view of his good record, arrangements are made to legalize his status. 
Herold C. Hunt resigns as general superintendent of the Chicago 
schools. On June 1 Benjamin C.* Willis of Buffalo, New York, is 
chosen to succeed him. 

The Illinois Terminal Railroad is authorized to abandon its Alton- 
Grafton line. 

State police seize cigarettes with counterfeit state tax stamps at 
21 places in Chicago, in the first of a series of raids. 

The last decontrol measures complete the removal of all consumer 
goods and many industrial materials from price control. 

Albert M. Crampton of Moline, Chief Justice of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, dies. 

The Army rejects Governor Stratton’s request for the reactivation 
of the 109th Anti-Aircraft Artillery Brigade, formerly commanded 
by Brigadier General Julius Klein of Chicago and disbanded when 
most of its members were called into service in Korea. 

The $4,200,000 Argonne Cancer Research Hospital to study the 
use of radioactive materials in the treatment of cancer is opened at 
the University of Chicago. 

A tornado rips through Marion, Jefferson and Washington counties. 
Construction of an underground parking garage in Grant Park, Chi- 
cago, is begun. 
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A legislative committee starts an investigation of the controversial 
drug krebiozen. The investigation continues into 1954. 


Greyhound Bus Lines open a $10,000,000 Chicago terminal. 


La Grange wins the Illinois state high school basketball champion- 
ship. 

Governor Stratton signs an act authorizing a new $12,500,000 state 
office building in Springfield. 

The North Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
places Bradley University of Peoria on one year's probation for 
alleged abuses in its athletic program. 

Governor Stratton submits to the General Assembly the biennial 
budget, calling for $1,552,000,000. 


APRIL 


Tornadic winds hit Logan and Vermilion counties. 


A marker honoring Governor Edward Coles is dedicated on the site 
of the old courthouse in Edwardsville where Coles was arraigned 
for liberating his slaves. 

David L. Behncke of Chicago, founder of the Air Lines Pilots’ 
Association (AFL) in 1932 and its president until 1951, dies. 

A weekly series of broadcasts of General Assembly proceedings— 
the first broadcast ever made from the legislature except for special 
functions such as inaugurations—is begun by Springfield radio sta- 
tion WTAX. 

A fire at the Haber Screw Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
kills twenty-eight and injures thirty-seven. 

Thomas A. Bolger of McHenry, state representative 1932-1952, dies. 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the Chicago Daily News, is 
elected president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Alan Best of Chicago, serving his fourth term in the Illinois House, 
dies. 

Ulysses S. Grant III is guest of honor at a Galena open house at 
the replica of the Grant-Perkins Leather Goods Store. 


John B. Stoddart, Jr., of Springfield, is confirmed as U.S. district 
attorney for southern Illinois. 

Frank Raboski, crime fighter in Northlake, is discovered to be 
Cornelius Pytsch, a fugitive from justice in New York and Cali- 
fornia. Governor Stratton refuses extradition demands because of 
Pytsch’s good record in Illinois. 
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MAY 


The first Baha’i Temple in the Western hemisphere, located at 
Wilmette, thirty-three years in building, is formally dedicated. 

The Springfield Catholic diocese begins its centennial observance. 
Ceremonies are also held at Quincy and Alton, former seats of the 
diocese. 

The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day spring tour. 
From headquarters in Harrisburg and Eldorado, a tour is made 
through Saline, Gallatin, Pope and Hardin counties. 

The Parmelee Transportation Company of Chicago completes 100 
years Of operation. During 1952 it carried 1,600,000 passengers and 
their baggage between the various railroad stations of Chicago. 
Frank H. Just, editor and publisher of the Waukegan News-Sun and 
owner of radio station WKRS, dies. 

A strike is staged by 350 University of Chicago students in pro- 
test against the abandonment of the undergraduate college plan, 
instituted by former Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, by which a 
college degree could be obtained after six years of work in high 
school and college. 

Frances Shimer College at Mt. Carroll celebrates its centennial. 

Ten University of Illinois students are suspended and three fined 
for “panty raids” on women’s dormitories and sororities. Similar 
outbursts are taking place in other colleges over the country. 

The parole application of Nathan F. Leopold, Jr., “thrill slayer” in 
1924 of Bobby Franks in Chicago, is denied. 

Win G. Knoch of Naperville and Julius J. Hoffman of Chicago are 
sworn in to fill the long-vacant places on the Federal District Court 
for northern Illinois. 

Governor Stratton names a 21-man board to work toward the 
eradication of tuberculosis in Illinois. 

The Chicago Daily News wins the National Headliners’ Club public 
service award for 1952 for its exposé of corruption in the Safety 
Court. 

Governor Stratton presents awards to thirty-eight Junior Historians 
for outstanding contributions published in the I/linois Junior His- 
torian magazine, sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society. 
William G. Thon of Oak Park, state representative since 1914, dies. 
The University of Illinois wins the “Big Ten” track championship. 


DuQuoin begins a five-week centennial celebration. 
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JUNE 


Airman First Class Henry C. Lanan of Kingston, DeKalb County, 
stationed in England, is Illinois’ official representative at the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II. 

Albert A. (“Boots”) Brands, Prairie du Rocher publisher, and state 
representative for sixteen years, dies. 

Dr. Martin L. Reymert of Batavia, director of research for the Loyal 
Order of Moose, dies. 


The Lincoln Diplema of Honor >f Lincoln Memorial Unversity is 
awarded to Mrs. Marion D. Pratt of Springfield for her work on 
‘he Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, published Feb. 12. 


Rochelle begins a seven-day centennial celebration. 

State Representative Clem Graver is kidnaped as he leaves his car 
to enter his Chicago home. Nothing more is heard of him. 
Illinois’ shortest railroad—the twelve-mile Hooppole, Yorktown & 
Tampico—is authorized to suspend operations. 

Atlanta begins a two-day centennial celebration. 

A tornado hits Saline County. 

Edward E. Denison of Marion, congressman 1914-1930, dies. 

The Harlan Hoyt Horner Lincoln Collection at the University of 
Illinois is dedicated. 


Norman Ross, former world’s champion swimmer and announcer 
for Chicago radio station WMAQ, dies. 


Kankakee begins a seven-day centennial celebration. 

A proposed constitutional amendment revising the Illinois judicial 
system is killed in the House. 

The Senate kills a bill to prohibit television stations at tax-supported 
state educational institutions. 

Frederic Clay Bartlett, noted Chicago artist and art collector, dies. 
Gillespie begins a three-day centennial celebration. 

A statue of the late Richard J. Barr of Joliet, state senator for 
forty-eight years, is dedicated in the State Capitol. 


For the first time since 1929 the General Assembly adjourns in 
advance of the constitutional limit of June 30. Some of the more 
important acts passed provide a new and stricter driver's license 
law; permit cities to levy cigarette taxes; require higher pay for 
city police and firemen; reduce truck license fees; require a sixty- 
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day “cooling-oft” period between the notice of intention to file a 
divorce suit and the actual filing; create a Youth Commission to 
study juvenile delinquency; initiate a ten-cent admission charge 
at seven state parks; and modernize for the first time Lincoln's 
statute on estrays (passed in 1835). Another bill provides that, 
subject to popular referendum at the 1954 general election, the 
state’s legislative districts shall be reapportioned for the first time 
since 1901, giving Cook County a majority in the House. 


JULY 
Governor Stratton vetoes the Broyles anti-subversive-activities 
bills, which, among other provisions, would have required loyalty 
oaths from all state, county and local government employees. 
Seventeen Illinois communities are now adding sodium fluoride to 
their water supplies in an endeavor to decrease tooth decay. 
Walter W. Williams of Benton, state representative 1904-1906 and 
University of Illinois trustee, dies. 
Lee Daniels of Aurora is appointed chairman of the new Youth 
Commission. 
The state buys a fifty-acre addition to New Salem State Park from 
the Bale family. 
Scales Mound, Jo Daviess County, begins a two-day centennial 
celebration. 
James B. Bowler of Chicago is elected to Congress to succeed 
Adolph J. Sabath, who died Nov. 5, 1952. 
Illinois Route 83—part of the Tri-State Highway—is renamed the 
Robert Kingery Highway in honor of the former director of the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings. 
Governor Stratton approves an appropriation for the reconstruction 
of the Postville courthouse in Lincoln. 
Clarence P. Wagner, Chicago alderman sometimes called the city’s 
“second mayor,” is killed in an automobile accident. 


Ottawa begins an eight-day centennial celebration, featured by a 
re-enactment of the Lincoln-Douglas debate by Senators Douglas 
of Illinois and Malone of Nevada. 


Mass injections of gamma globulin are used in fighting a Macon 
County polio epidemic. 


Kansas begins a five-day centennial celebration. 
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Downstate Illinoisans oppose any increase in Chicago water diver- 
sion at hearings in Washington. 

Ray I. Klingbiel of East Moline is elected to the Illinois Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy created by the death of Chief Justice 
Crampton. 

The first of ten performances of the play “Lincoln at New Salem” 
is presented in Kelso Hollow Theater in New Salem State Park. 
This play replaces “Forever This Land!” which was presented there 
in 1951 and 1952. 

Frank N. Barker resigns as chief highway engineer after thirty 
years with the Illinois Division of Highways. 

Williamsville opens a three-day centennial celebration. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard resigns as president of the University of IIli- 
nois after a vote of no confidence by the University trustees. 
Comptroller Lloyd Morey is appointed acting president. 

Wenona begins an eight-day centennial celebration. 

Daniel W. Creeden, president of Libby, McNeill & Libby since 
1940, dies in Chicago. Charles S. Bridges is named his successor. 
Thirty Australian farmers visit farms in seven northeastern Illinois 
counties to gain ideas for improving their agriculture. In August a 
busload of Canadian farmers visits Kane County, Bloomington 
hybrid corn plants, and the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 


AUGUST 
Litchfield begins a four-day centennial celebration. 
Mendota begins a seven-day centennial celebration. 


The 101st Illinois State Fair begins its ten-day session. The sale 
of beer is banned on the grounds by executive order of Governor 
Stratton. Each night of the Fair, Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois is presented at New Salem State Park. 

Former Governor Adlai E. Stevenson returns to Illinois after a 
world tour which began March 2. 

John P. McGoorty, state representative 1896-1906 and subsequently 
a Chicago judge for 33 years, dies. 

Charles W. Hoefer, retired editor and publisher of the Avrora 
Beacon-News, dies. 


Centralia begins a six-day centennial celebration. 
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“Big Sam,” supposedly the largest horse in the world (3,120 pounds), 
dies at the University of Illinois. 


The State Geological Survey estimates Illinois’ underground coal 
reserves at 137 billion tons. 


Lincoln begins an eight-day centennial celebration. 


Casey begins a six-da~ centennial celebration. 


SEPTEMBER 


Major General William F. Dean of Carlyle is released in the pris- 
oner exchange at Panmunjom, Korea. He is given a hero's welcome 
at Carlyle on Nov. 11. One of twenty-one Americans refusing 
repatriation is Arlie H. Pate of Carbondale. 


Arne Gunderson Rae, professor of journalism at the University of 
Illinois, dies. He was at one time secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, Chicago. 

Annawan begins a two-day centennial celebration. 

Havana begins a three-day centennial celebration. 


The American Association for State and Local History makes awards 
to John H. Hauberg of Rock Island, past president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, and to the Abraham Lincoln Association 
of Springfield, for their contributions to historical study. 


An earthquake causes minor damage in the Edwardsville-Belleville 
area. 

Tonica celebrates its centennial. 

Governor Stratton dedicates the Prophet’s Town Indian Village 
State Park at Prophetstown. 


President Eisenhower makes a brief speech to the national con- 
vention of Republican women at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


The first mock air raid in the Midwest is staged over Aurora. 
Crown Prince Akihito of Japan arrives in Chicago for a two-day 
Visit. 

Riley Simmons, last of the once notorious Birger gangsters of Wil- 


liamson County, is paroled. Art Newman, another of the gang, was 
paroled June 26. 


Assumption begins a three-day centennial celebration. 
Morris begins a three-day centennial celebration. 
Orion begins a two-day centennial celebration. 


J. Ward Smith of Ottawa, state representative since 1939, dies. 
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Robin Roberts of Springfield, pitching for the Philadelphia Phillies, 
finishes the National League baseball season with 23 victories—more 
than any other pitcher. 


Malcolm R. Giles of Aurora, director general of the Loyal Order 
of Moose, dies. 


OCTOBER 


Evan Howell, former congressman, who resigned his federal judge- 
ship Sept. 30, is appointed chairman of the new Illinois Toll Road 
Commission by Governor Stratton. The other appointees are 
Chauncey McCormick and Orville Taylor, both of Chicago. 


A late-season heat wave ends. Chicago has had forty-two days of 
90-degree or higher temperature this year, a new record. The heat 
has set many other records. The accompanying drought has caused 
water shortages in many Illinois communities. 


The Illinois State Historical Library acquires its one-thousandth 
document in the handwriting of Abraham Lincoln. 


The new four-lane highway between Springfield and Lincoln is 
opened by Governor Stratton. 


Dr. Harrison A. Ruehe, head of the dairy husbandry department at 
the University of Illinois since 1933 and on its faculty since 1914, 
dies. He was a former president of the American Dairy Science 
Association. 


Harrisburg opens a three-day centennial celebration, also commemo- 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of the building of its high school. 


The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day annual meet- 
ing at Mattoon. Featured speakers are MacKinlay Kantor and 
William J. Petersen. A tour of Coles County Lincoln sites is 
conducted by Professors Charles H. Coleman and Glenn H. Sey- 
mour of Eastern Illinois State College. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra begins its new season with Fritz 
Reiner replacing Rafael Kubelik as conductor. 

Rev. Harold W. Hartman of Chatham, chief of chaplains in the 
Southwest Pacific during World War II, dies. 


Suffragan Bishop Gerald F. Burrill of Dallas is appointed Episcopal 
bishop of Chicago, succeeding the Right Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, 
who announced his resignation on July 2. 

The Carthage Republican ceases publication after a hundred years. 
Its circulation is taken over by Carthage’s only surviving paper, 
the Hancock County Journal. 
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The oil tanker Blue Comet, loaded with 580,000 gallons of gasoline, 
explodes and burns in Lake Michigan off 92d Street, Chicago. One 
sailor is killed; the other eleven members of the crew escape. 


NOVEMBER 


The Republicans win eight out of fourteen contests in the Cook 
County judicial election, including the election of Miss B. Fain 
Tucker as Chicago’s first woman judge since Mary Bartelme. 
Archie N. Vance, formerly of Paris, state representative 1918-1920, 
dies in Los Angeles. 

King Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece begin a three-day visit 
to Chicago. King Paul visits the farm of J. George Smith, near 
Oswego. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., speaking to the Executives 
Club in Chicago, assails Ex-President Truman for his conduct in 
the Harry Dexter White case. 

Mrs. Louise DeKoven Bowen, Chicago philanthropist, cofounder 
of Hull House and its president after Jane Addams’ death, dies at 
the age of 94. She was chairman of the Women’s Division of the 
Illinois State Council for Defense during World War I. 

Francis W. Greenaway, editor of the DeKalb Chronicle since 1909, 
dies. 

Foreman M. Lebold, Chicago Lincoln collector and president of the 
Morris Paper Company, dies. 

The United States government abandons plans for a $26,000,000 
atomic energy plant on the site of Camp Ellis in Fulton County. 


William G. Knox of Chicago, state senator since 1940, dies. 


The University of Illinois finishes its football season by defeating 
Northwestern 39-14, tying Michigan State College for the confer- 
ence championship. Halfback J. C. Caroline, from South Carolina, 
leads all college players in the country in yards gained by rushing, 
setting a new conference record. 


DECEMBER 
James E. Tays resigns as general manager of the Illinois State Fair. 


The new 1954 automobile license plates, bearing for the first time 
the inscription “Land of Lincoln,” go on sale. 
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Pamela Martin, Chicago advertising copywriter and model, leaves 
Midway Airport to set a new round-the-world speed record for 
flying on commercial planes. She returns on the morning of Dec. 8 
with a new record of 90 hours, 59 minutes. 


William K. Selden, former recorder and assistant dean at North- 
western University, is installed as the ninth president of 125-year-old 
Illinois College at Jacksonville. 

Water shortages at Pittsfield and Carthage force those cities to haul 
water from the Mississippi River. 

Edward G. Barrow, manager of the New York Yankees for twenty- 
six years, dies. He was born near Springfield. 

Charles J. Scofield, Hancock County historian and former circuit 
and appellate judge, dies at Carthage a week before his 100th 
birthday. 

Dr. Frederick Tice, former professor of medicine at the University 
of Illinois, dies in Chicago. He was an internationally known au- 
thority on the heart and chest, and pioneered the development of 
mobile chest X-ray units. 

Harriet Vittum, founder of Northwestern Settlement House in 
Chicago in 1906 and its head until her retirement in 1947, dies. 
Carter Henry Harrison dies in Chicago at the age of 93. He and 
his father, the elder Carter H. Harrison, each served five terms as 
mayor of Chicago. 

Coilege editors from the University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Knox College are included in a group of seven leaving 
for a three-week visit to Russia. 

The American Historical Association begins a three-day meeting in 
Chicago. The presidential address is given by Dr. Louis Gottschalk 
of the University of Chicago, biographer of Lafayette. 

The Army approves the merger of the two Illinois divisions of 
the National Guard—the 33d and 44th—requested by Governor 
Stratton. 

Under the 1953 driver's license act the licenses of 1,799 drivers 
have been revoked by Secretary of State Carpentier since July 1. 


The state has spent $83,470,000 on highway construction during 
1953. 
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THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN: A RARITY 


The Illinois State Historical Library has recently received a complete file 
of The Prairie Chicken, a four-page quasi-literary paper published monthly 
at Tilton, Illinois, October 1, 1864 through September 1, 1865. The paper 
was a gift of the Onondaga Historical Association of Syracuse, New York.’ 


The purpose of The Prairie Chicken was to raise funds for the United 
States Sanitary Commission, the Red Cross of the Civil War, “and that our 
new community should be represented in the periodical literature of the 
nation.” Although the name of the chief editor is not mentioned it was 
probably Joseph Kirkland who was later the author of three novels* and 
literary editor of the Chicago Tribune. Kirkland was then station agent for 
the Great Western Railroad at Tilton, on the southwest edge of Danville, and 
was operating the Carbon Coal Mines which had belonged to his father. 

Surviving copies of The Prairie Chicken are rare, but three complete 
files are known. Thomas O. Mabbott and Philip D. Jordan located one of 
them in the New York Public Library and described it in the October, 1932 
issue of this Journal. Since then other copies have been reported, including 
another complete file in the Chicago Public Library, seven numbers at the 

* Joseph Kirkland, to whom The Prairie Chicken is attributed, was born in 
Geneva, New York, in 1830. In 1863 he married Theodosia Burr Wilkinson of 
Syracuse—the file of The Prairie Chicken was received from her home town. 

2 Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County (1887), The McVeys: An Episode 
(1889), and The Captain of Company K (1891). These books are discussed in 


Clyde E. Henson, “Joseph Kirkland’s Novels,’ Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, Vol. XLIV, no. 2 (Summer, 1951), 142-46. 
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JOSEPH KIRKLAND, from his novel The Captain of Company K. 


University of Illinois Library, and five at the American Antiquarian Society, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
An examination shows that the first number of the Chicago and New 


York files differs from the copy in the Historical Library and is evidently a 


reprint. The top of the first page of the first issue in the New York and 
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Chicago files has the words “(AND ONLY)” immediately after “Vol. I.” 
These words were not used in the regular edition until the fourth issue. 
Also, the word “has” was changed to “hath” in one instance in the text of 
this page, some words have been divided differently at the ends of lines, and 
the spacing between the words differs, which happens with handset type. 
The March issue stated that every subscriber would “receive the whole twelve” 
numbers. The subscription list was closed as of May 1, “the whole brood” of 
500 copies being “bespoken” by June. 

Mabbott and Jordan reprinted an article about Abraham Lincoln, pre- 
sumably written by Kirkland, which appeared in the July number of The 
Prairie Chicken, and is one of the most revealing. In the August issue, under 
the heading “Editorial Trials,” the “editors” bemoaned several typographical 
errors of the preceding number. The Kirkland story as printed stated that 
when the committee from the Chicago Convention of 1860 went to Spring- 
field to notify Lincoln of his nomination his “two little sons (carefully 
imbued by parental hands with the whitest of pantaloons)” appeared. Kirk- 
land exclaimed, “‘See what they've made me say. . . . That Mr. Lincoln's 
little boys were imbued with the whitest of pantaloons! Who ever heard of 
any body's being imbued with pantaloons!’” 

The name of The Prairie Chicken was chosen because “It is rich, spicy, 
popular, cheap and wholesome!” and “they are sold at a dollar a dozen, just 
as our Monthly will be!” Each issue consisted of four pages, nine by twelve 
inches in size. The first nine issues had three columns to a page; in the last 
three there were four, accomplished by narrower columns and reduced mar- 
gins. The change was explained in the August issue: “The Chicken, which 
follows the fortunes of the Champaign County Union, has found it also ex- 
pedient to follow the example of its flourishing neighbor, and come out in a 
new dress.” The Chicken was printed by D. S. Crandall in the Union offices in 
Champaign for $192—less than the commercial rates—as his contribution, 
“leaving $300 to be transmitted to the Sanitary Commission.” The December 
number gratefully acknowledged the donation of two reams of paper by J. 
George Day of Chicago. 

A poem appeared on page one, column one, of each issue, the only 
uniformity in the make-up. The contents included more poems, essays, 
editorials, recipes (one was for a “Lincoln Pudding”), humor, soldiers’ 
letters, dramatic scenes, travel, “foreign correspondence” and local news 
items. “At the request of some Tilton friends” a list of sixty-three contributors 
of the Tilton Sunday School to the Lincoln Monument Association was 
printed in the July issue. Usually there would be approximately half a column 
of advertisements, with Kirkland and S. Stansbury as the principal adver- 
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tisers. Nine issues carried the advertisement of the Eagleswood Military 
Academy of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. One series of essays was entitled 
“Moral Perspective” and another “Coal.” The articles on “Corn” and “Our 
Christmas Tree” are outstanding contributions. The “foreign correspondence” 
consisted of interesting letters from London and Frankfort. 

Printer Crandall sent a letter accompanying the first issue advising 
“briefer articles.” The following month he wrote t> the editors: 


Keep on sending documents much longer, and I shall have to take off 
the roof of the office. I come home from the post-office with my pockets 
bulged out like the cheeks of a prize pig; I measure out copy now in a bushel 
basket, and if I got in one half of what I have on hand, I should be obliged 
to issue three supplements, an appendix, index and glossary. Do, please, 
“chuck a handspike” into the running-gear of your editorial corps. . . . As 
for arranging all this matter in a manner satisfactory to myself or you—it 
can't be did. There is too little room in the four pages . . . to have appropriate 
headings. . .. To do this, you must properly “cut your cloth,” whereas, if you 
throw things at a fellow by the pillow-caseful, you must just naturally take 
the chances, as one of my cardinal doctrines reads, “All baggage at the risk 
of the owner. .. .” 


To which the editors replied: 


Of course we promised amendment, but the nine have an affluence of 


loquacity that is difficult to restrain, and it is just possible that our engineer 
may have to whistle “down brakes” again before he has done with us, to 
avoid the risk of a break-down from too vehement propulsion. 


“The Comical Editor, whose duty it is to be a perpetual fountain of 
drollery,” was one of the busiest members of The Prairie Chicken “staff.” 
He supplied the fillers that made the columns come out even and frequently 
he would be allowed a column or two in one issue—as when one of his 
correspondents, signing herself “Chenille” (June 1), wrote “On the Domestic 
Language of Young America,” beginning: 


I am a youthful person of the feminine persuasion, and wish through 
your columns to offer a protest against the daily murdering of the King’s 
English perpetrated by my college-bred brother, who ought to be my 
exemplar instead of serving as a dreadful warning. Why, in the name of 
common sense, should every thing that is good or agreeable become in his 
mouth “bully,” “ripping” or “busting”? What is the propriety of calling a 
pretty girl “a stunner” and “peaches”? and is there no better name for a 
young man than a “cove”?—(which means, according to Worcester, a small 
creek or bay)... . There is nothing “festive” that I can perceive about hasty 
pudding and milk, and it does so distress me to hear our nice dinners spoken 
of as “prog.” 
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The “Comical Editor” in a series of “recipes” in the June issue wrote: 


To Preserve Fruit—Build a good picket fence around the orchard. If you 
do not picket, your neighbors will. 

To Remove Obstinacy in a Healthy Boy—Be patient, persevere, and 
especially stick to it-—and let the stick be a stout one. 


Two “Specimens of American Domestic Discipline” in the March issue 


were: 


Billy Bolenn jumped out of his bed 

He rushed at his sister and cut off her head; 

This gave his dear mother a great deal of pain— 
Let us hope little Billy won't do so again! 


“Where is your sister, Margaret, tell?” 
“Mother, I pushed her into the well.” 
“Very cross in you, Margaret, really; 

I thought you loved your sister dearly!” 


REMINISCENCES OF A CENTENARIAN 


Charies Josiah Scofield, able member of the Illinois bar for seventy-eight 
years, died on December 18, 1953, one week before his one-hundredth birth- 
day. He was born in Carthage, Illinois, the son of Charles Rollin and Elizabeth 
Crawford Scofield. He had lived in the same house since 1871, when, after 
graduating from college, he returned to Carthage to teach in the high school. 

Scofield was admitted to the bar in June, 1875. He was appointed master 
in chancery the following October, serving until his election as a judge of 
the Sixth Judicial Circuit in June, 1885. At the age of thirty-one he was the 
youngest circuit judge in the state. His analytical, logical and deductive 
mind, plus close application and unfaltering industry, assured his re-election 
at the end of six years. The last four of his twelve years on the bench he 
served by appointment of the Supreme Court as one of the Appellate Court 
judges of the fourth district, sitting at Mt. Vernon. Upon retirement from 
the bench in 1897 he again took up the practice of law in Carthage in 
partnership with A. W. O'Harra, and continued in this and other partner- 
ships until his death. His last partners were Earl N. Bell and his son 
Charles T. Bell. 

In 1880 Scofield was ordained a minister in the Christian Church in 
Carthage, and for twenty years filled the pulpit without compensation, the 
congregation increasing from fifty to three hundred. A few days before his 
death members of his church brought him $100, a dollar for each year of his 
life. 


Judge Scofield received honorary degrees from his alma mater and from 
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Eureka College. He was tendered the presidency of Drake University and 
the deanship of the law school at Leland Stanford University, and was 
nominated for the Illinois Supreme Court, but refused each offer. 

He was the author of Altar Stairs (1903) and A Subtle Adversary 
(1891), a successful novel portraying the evils arising directly and in- 
directly from the liquor traffic. His History of Hancock County (1921) is 
one of a small group of outstanding county histories of Illinois. ' 

On September 12, 1876, Scofield married Rose Spitler, who died in 
1932. No children were born of this marriage. 

In the last weeks of his life Judge Scofield consented to write a few 
pages about his career for Robert L. Nicholas of the Chicago Tribune, who 
planned to use it on Christmas Day, 1953, Scofield’s one-hundredth birthday. 
From the seven legal-length typewritten sheets the following has been ex- 
cerpted: 


At half past one on the afternoon of December 25, 1853, I was in- 
troduced to my parents by the announcement, “It’s a boy.” On June 4, 1875, 
I was introduced to the people by the Supreme Court thus: “It’s a lawyer.”... . 

My father, a lawyer, had died when I was three years old, and my mother 
and her two little children had found a comfortable home with my mother’s 
parents on the farm one mile south of Carthage, where I had become familiar 
with farming as then conducted. But my education was not neglected. There 
was no Carthage College then, and I was sent for three years to Christian 
University, now called Culver-Stockton College, at Canton, Missouri, where I 
graduated with the degree A.B. in 1871. After that I was teacher in the 
Carthage High School for three years. 

I had considered during all that time what should be my profession, 
whether the law, the ministry, the teacher's desk or the editorial chair, and 
my environment impelled me toward the law. This was not from disfavor 
of the other callings, for I really favored each of them, but because my father 
and two of his brothers were lawyers, and my mother and grandparents 
thought that preferable and as opening to an easier life. . . . 

Not many young men went to law school in the year 1875, and I was 
one who could not well afford to go. There was a one-room law-office in 
Carthage, in which three able lawyers, not partners, transacted business. One 
of them was my uncle, Bryant T. Scofield, and the others were Judge George 
Edmunds and Master in Chancery William C. Hooker. I was readily admitted 
into this fellowship, and read law there while teaching, during vacations, and 
as Opportunity afforded, until the two years required had been completed, 
and I felt that, I was qualified for the examination. 

My preceptors were very kind, they refrained from annoying me with 
perplexing questions, and the only compensation exacted was sweeping the 
office floor and keeping up the fire. However, I heard these able lawyers 
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and Wesley H. Manier, who called from time to time, discuss the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, whereby I acquired much useful information. If I 
were asked whether I would pursue another course, if time should be turned 
back, than that I did pursue, I would answer, no. ... As a trial lawyer, my 
uncle had no superior, and as to pleading and practice and evidence, Edmunds 
and Hooker were the equals of any... . 

And so, after having made ready, I equipped myself with good clothes, 
including a high hat, and found, when I reached Mt. Vernon that six of the 
Justices wore slouch hats and were dressed in business clothes. 

I procured a certificate of good moral character from a court, and cer- 
tificate that I had read law for two years, to which I added my own affidavit, 
and thus fortified appeared before the Supreme Court at Mt. Vernon on 
June 4, 1875, for examination. 

In 1875 the state was divided into three divisions for Supreme Court 
purposes, the Northern, the Central and the Southern. The student could 
apply in either division for examination. 

The Court consisted of seven Judges, and those on the bench then were 
McAllister, Sheldon, Craig, Walker, Scott of Bloomington, Breese and John 
Scholfield. . . . 

The Clerk seated us in common chairs in rows in front of the Bench, 
and called us to our feet by rapping on a table, whereupon the seven Judges 
entered from the conference room and stood at their respective chairs, with 
Judge Scott at the center, who was then Chief Justice. 

The sheriff made proclamation in an old English form and declared 
the Court in session. The Judges sat down. 

The Judges wore no judicial robes. They were attentive. They turned 
the matter of questioning over to the three lawyers they had appointed, and 
they took their places in front of the students and with their backs to the 
Bench. They were Green of Southern Illinois, James K. Edsall, Attorney 
General, and Emory A. Storrs, brilliant trial lawyer of Chicago. 

Green was really the master of the ceremonies. He knew Blackstone 
from start to finish. Perhaps could repeat much of it backward. He con- 
sumed two-thirds of the time. He called the boy’s number, the boy arose, 
answered the question propounded, and sat down. 

I remember his first question very well indeed. It was: 

“How many books are there in Blackstone?” There followed, “What is 
law?” “What is municipal law?” Question after question, all to be answered 
from Blackstone. 

Edsall followed, and then Storrs. 

At the conclusion of the examination Judge Breese propounded one 
question, a mixed question of law and fact, undoubtedly mixed, for the 
Judges smiled, as if no answer was expected, certainly, none was intended. 
The fact is, it involved a proposition with which the Judges themselves were 


wrestling. 
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Here, the Court suspended, and the judges gave their attention to the 
court docket. The clerk beckoned us to his room to take the oath and pay his 
fee. A few days thereafter I received my license signed with pen, and by 
the seven Judges, and during the summer was made to realize that a license 
did not necessarily bring clients, that is, not at first, but eventually it does. .. . 

I refer to a few incidents which occurred while I was Judge which be- 
long to the comedy side. 

An attorney called a young girl as a witness and told her to take the 
stand. She was confused and the word “stand” misled her, and she stepped 
upon the witness chair and stood upright, until admonished to be seated. 

Another was when the daughter of a litigant had testified for her father 
and the opposing lawyer had criticized her testimony, whereupon as soon 
as court adjourned, she administered a resounding whack on the lawyer's cheek. 
The lawyer interceded in her behalf and she was admonished and permitted 
to go. The truth is that the Judge was considering how he might protect 
the dignity of the court without punishing the offender, for he felt in his 
inmost soul, that the lawyer deserved what he had received, when the 
magnanimity of the smitten lawyer afforded the opportunity. 

At another time when I was holding court at Macomb and the trial of 
an important case was before court and jury, some young men in the rear 
were disturbing listeners by laughing and whispering and having a good 
time generally. I requested the sheriff to bring the young men forward. That 
was one time when I did not deliver a lecture on court etiquette, but I, in 
all kindness, told the boys that they would learn something by listening to 
the trial, and bade them to be seated on the platform in front of the judicial 
bench, and suggested that they would have reserved seats there during the 
afternoon if they should see fit to return. Strange to say, they did not 
return. ... 

I have practiced law for a long time. I have tried cases in many states, 
and before many judges, and yet I have never had reason to think that any 
judge intentionally perverted justice or rendered an unjust decision. Judges 
and lawyers make mistakes, and so do the people at elections. . . . 

The law has been called a jealous mistress; and so it is, for it requires 
work, hard work, more work, in order to keep pace with the legislative 
folios, where the wisdom of a century may be lost in the stroke of a re- 
former's pen. ... 

My excursions into the ministry and literature, an enjoyable part of my 
life work, are not here considered. 


HE HAD HIS “DISH RIGHT SIDE UP” 


Erastus Wright walked into Springfield, Illinois, on November 21, 1821, 
which was before the town had been laid out, and during his career he was 
a schoolteacher, merchant, farmer, assessor, tax collector and land speculator. 
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He also spent several years in the lead mining region of northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin. This versatility was due no doubt to his wish to keep “his dish 
right side up"—which seems to have been a favorite expression. He claimed 
to have built the “first frame house in what is now the city of Springfield,” 
and he used an elk to ride and drive in harness on his trips about the 
countryside. 

Wright was born in Bernardstown, Massachusetts, on January 21, 1779, 
and died in Springfield, November 21, 1870—forty-nine years to the day 
after his arrival. These two interesting letters about pioneer Springfield were 
addressed to his older brother, Dr. Samuel Wright, Holderness, Grafton 
County, New Hampshire. The originals are owned by Lincoln College, Lincoln, 


Illinois. 
\ 


SPRINGFIELD ILLS. Nov. 26th. 1826 

Most FAITHFUL BROTHER 

Yours of the 15th. Oct. came to hand by last mail and was often read 
with peculiar pleasure I was the more gratified to hear likewise from our 
Dear Parents who had recently honoured you with a welcome visit. . . . Now 
with regard to affairs in this vicinity. .. . On Monday last I witnessed one 
man’s neck stretched between the heavens and the Earth for the unholy 
crime of murdering his bosom companion being myself one in twelve who 
had the whole case before us our verdict was “murder in the firs{t} 
degree” Altho the case was clear it was a very serious important and 
unpleasant duty to perform. The Physicians tried to reanimate by Electrical 
application but failed they are now dissecting him a few dooxs from 
mine. Physicians are all getting rich and the Lawyers fleece the People or 
at least the ignorant who compose 6/8 of the whole It was generally 
supposed that between 3 & 4 thousand assembled at this place to witness 
the execution. This country has received a greater emigration (mostly from 
Kentucky) than in any year since I have lived in it. The good Land will in 
a few years be mostly taken up but what should I care when I have all I 
want, say about 350 Acres. Yesterday I sold ten acres for 50 Dollars to assist 
in my building, I had not told you I have a house 18 by 26 and two rooms, 
lathed and plastered, a good brick chimney and an addition of 17, feet that 
will be plastered and finished next week making 43 feet in length one story 
high. But I regret that it is situated in a block with others standing within 
three feet both sides so that if one burns 8 or 10 must go together. “nothing 
venture nothing have” “neck or nothing” My farm is cultivated by a good 
tenant and I receive one third and no expense to me my orchard grows 
finely I intend to enlarge it in the spring. I was the crier of the sales of 
Public Land at this office in Sept. last, I often went through my task pr day 
in 30 or 40 minutes the sales contined two weeks for which I received 36.$ 


7 


i.e. 3$ pr. day and one day I made 7.$ a part was for other business such 
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as drawing deeds maps &c., but those harvest days are past for the present. 
2 weeks ago I went to St Louis, Mo. one hundred miles and returned in 
2 days to forward my building for I find when I have 6 or 7 hands at work, 
that my being with them is worth 3$ pr. day to me. . . . This little Town 
continues to improve: 4. dry good stores, 3. taverns 3 groceries a court house 
and Jail a Distillery, Tannery, 2 mills, and a printing office expected soon. 
I keep my eye on the Land where the canal will pass and when that is sold 
Wright will be up at day break and “have his dish right side up” in 
Sept. last I bought one half of as fine a quarry of stone coal as there is in this 
state within 3 miles of several thousand acres of first rate Prairie it 
answers all the purposes of wood for fuel, it cost me but little and last week 
I was informed it would soon be worth 500.$. fifty Dollars... . This place is 
as lively in trade and business as any place of its size in my knowledge. I 
can seldom look out without seeing 6 or 8 Waggons in the street, travellers 
strangers and new Emigrants are in continually ... .1 am &c 


EW. 


SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS JULY 15th. 1827 


Wars and rumours of War. Preparations are making here to start soon 
to go and fight Indians At the Lead Mines on the Mississippi River 
200 Miles N. N.W. of this place outrages have been committed and the 
Americans say from 3 to 4 thousand have been called in from digging and 
are erecting forts for safety, have sent for troops and arms ammunition &.c. 
The frontier settlements from 50 to 100 miles North of this are quite alarmed 


and Many have moved away some come to this place It is supposed 
from the last accounts that 6 or 7 tribes of Indians will unite making a force 
of 15 or 20 thousand warriors The Col. of this Regiment has sent out 


orders to call the Reg.m. together tomorrow and beat up for volunteers or 
hold a draft for men to go the frontier settlements to protect. The Indians 
have given many threats and their actions indicate hostile intentions We 
have heard of only Seven persons being killed and those some distance up 
the Mississippi River, as there is a wild prairie about 100 or 150 miles 
between this and the mines it has become dangerous to pass Several 
Robberies have already been committed and some been shot at, but none 
killed. More hereafter—(20) This day all confusion about 250 men (volun- 
teers) starting out for the protection of the inhabitants at the Lead Mines 
My sales this day were 15 or 20$ (21st July) This day six companies 
are to be drafted to stand in readiness of a call at a moment’s warning I 
have just returned from parade where every 3d. man was drafted I stood 
a pull with the rest and drew a blank and am of course exempt, but shall 
turn out in case of invasion on the frontier July 30 This day received 
your kind communication. . . . We have a great fuss about Indians these 
days but I believe it will all blow over without much further disturbance 
I ridicule the matter tho most of the people still believe we shall have an 
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Indian war .... War makes business for the Lazy and circulates cash so let 
it go as it will I hope to have my dish the right side up Relative to 
our paper it is mew and to tell the truth there are many in this country who 
cannot read or write and do not take the paper. it is supported by a few 
and tho it is small it is cheap for this country, I have paid for the one I 
send you in goods and it is no trouble. if you do not want to read it send 
same to the Esqr. and give the rest to little Neh. (Nehimah) to make 
kites. . . . My business will not do to leave or I would visit him this sum- 
mer... . There is great speculations in the mines by buying Mineral and 
valuable Leads the Lead Mines are about 200 miles to the North of this 
place I will draw a rough sketch of this state on the next leaf and then you 
can get some idea of my situation tho’ on so small a scale you cannot expect 
correctness or minute particulars. out of 150 voters in this village there is 
now adout 30 the rest have turned out volunteers to fight Indians and trade 
is now dull... . (Give me Illinois to any other)... . You say that provisions 
come so cheap from the west that you have no sale and this is what I told 
you the west will hereafter always be able to undersell you and eventually 
we will turn the scale of commerce into our own hands. . . . In haste yours 
Respectfully 
Doct S. WRIGHT E. WRIGHT 


PETITION FOR SLAVERY IN KASKASKIA AND CAHOKIA 


A rare fourteen-page pamphlet containing a petition to Congress to 
have the ban on slavery in Indiana Territory (which then included Illinois) 
removed for ten years has recently been acquired by the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. The petition was drawn up by a convention at Vincennes, 
Indiana, on December 28, 1802. Slavery had been forbidden in what is now 
Illinois by Article VI of the Ordinance of 1787. The article said, “There 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory,” and 
that any slave escaping into the territory could be lawfully reclaimed. An 
exception was made of the French inhabitants who had long owned slaves, 
and the so-called voluntary servitude, or indenture system, was common. 
There was little or no enforcement of Article VI and slavery was so generally 
accepted in 1802 that there was considerable sentiment to legalize and increase 
the slave population. 

William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana Territory, issued the call 
on November 22, 1802 for an election, by the more than four thousand 
inhabitants in Indiana and Illinois on December 11, of twelve delegates 
to meet in convention at Vincennes on December 20. There were twelve 
delegates to the convention, half of them from the two counties of Randolph 
and St. Clair into which Illinois was then divided (a strip in the southeastern 
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corner was a part of Knox County, Indiana). Harrison was a delegate and 
presiding officer, and John Rice Jones of Kaskaskia was the secretary. 

As drawn up by the convention the Memorial and Petition to Congress 
voiced several other requests besides slavery which the delegates felt would 
“readily be granted them.” Alleging that nine-tenths of the people favored 
removal of the slavery ban for ten years because it was “extremely prejudicial 
to their interest and welfare,” the petition said the ban against slavery had 
“prevented the country from populating.” It also alleged that many valuable 
citizens possessing slaves had been driven “to the Spanish side of the Mis- 
sissippi.” Slavery should be permitted for ten years only, it said, but the 
slaves brought in during that time and their progeny were to remain slaves. 
In effect, they wanted ten years of wide open slave trade. 

The last six pages of the petition asked to have the Indian titles to 
land in southern Illinois extinguished and the land sold in “sma.ler tracts, 
and at a lower price.” It was suggested that the land could “be easily obtained 
from the Indians, and on very moderate and advantageous terms.” A law 
giving pre-emption rights to squatters on the lands was asked, along with 
grants of “lands for the support of schools and seminaries of learning” to the 
“two settlements in the Illinois [Kaskaskia and Cahokia}.” 

Gifts of four hundred acres of land were sought to those who would 
settle not over twenty miles apart on the roads from Vincennes to Kaskaskia 
and from Kaskaskia to Lusk’s Ferry on the Ohio.! The grantee was to “open 
good waggon roads, and establish houses of entertainment” on the road for 
five years. 

Salt was “very scarce and difficult to be obtained,” stated the memorial, 
and Congress should take steps to “secure the timber in the neighbourhood 
of the salt-springs from being wilfully or carelessly wasted and destroyed.” 
Without timber to heat the salt kettles no salt could be made. Title to so 
valuable a natural asset “commonly called the Saline” below the mouth of the 
Wabash should be vested in the Governor until the “legislature of the 
territory” was formed.? 

The 400-acre tract given to each head of a family living in the Northwest 
Territory in 1783 was to be laid off for the claimants “adjoining the several 
villages.” The petition asked that these lands be chosen in 400-acre tracts 
anywhere within twenty miles of Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 

The memorialists asked to have the ownership of fifty acres of land 


1 James and Sarah Lusk began to operate a ferry across the Ohio in 1797, and the 
next year moved to the Illinois side and founded Sarahsville, now Golconda. 

2On Feb. 12, 1812 Congress set apart a tract of timber six miles square to sup- 
port the salt works and leased the springs to Phillip Trammel. When Illinois was 
admitted into the Union in 1818 Congress gave the salt lands to the state which con- 
tinued the lease system until 1840. The lands were sold at public auction in 1852. 
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removed as a qualification for voting for representatives to the General 
Assembly.* The closing paragraph recites that: 


Your memorialists are well aware that the consideration of the numerous 
objects contemplated by this memorial will require more time than can 
well be spared from the important and general concerns of the Union; but 
when they reflect upon their neglected and orphan like situation, they are 
emboldened to hope that their wants and wishes will meet with all the 
indulgence and attention necessary to secure to them the relief which is so 
essential to their welfare and happiness. 


The Memorial and Petition was laid before a committee of the House 
of Representatives on February 8, 1808, of which John Randolph of Virginia 
was chairman. On March 2 he reported unfavorably from the committee. 
In his report is this significant passage: 


The rapid [increase of} population of the State of Ohio sufficiently 
evinces, in the opinion of your committee, that the labor of slaves is not 
necessary to promote the growth and settlement of colonies in that region. 
That this labor, demonstrably the dearest of any, can only be employed to 
advantage in the cultivation of products more valuable than any known to 
that quarter of the United States: that the committee deem it highly danger- 
ous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely calculated to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the Northwestern country, and to give strength 
and security to that extensive frontier. In the salutary operation of this 


sagacious and benevolent restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of 
Indiana {Territory} will, at no very distant day, find ample remuneration for a 
temporary privation of labor and of emigration.‘ 


3A freehold estate of 500 acres was a necessary qualification of each member of 
the legislative council of Indiana Territory; every member of the territorial house of 
representatives had to have 200 acres of land. 

4 American State Papers: Public Lands, 1: 160. 


CONSTITUTION AND MEMBERSHIP LIST 


A complete membership list and the constitution of the 
Illinois State Historical Society will be published in pamphlet 
form in time for distribution at the Spring Tour at Carbondale 
on May 21-22. The names of all members in good standing 
on May I will be included. Those who do not attend the Tour 
but wish a copy of the pamphlet may obtain it by writing to 
the Illinois State Historical Society, Centennial Building, 
Springfield. 
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HORSEBACK TOURIST OF 1825 


In the summer of 1825, Chester A. Loomis of Rushville, Ontario County, 
New York, made a horseback trip from his home through Illinois. Loomis 
wrote the story of his travels and observations in six chapters which were 
published in booklet form by the Plaindealer Press, Bath, New York, under 
the title A Journey on Horseback Through the Great West, in 1825. Upon 
crossing the Wabash River into Illinois he tells what he heard about the 


Indians leaving that section: 


The Indians were numerous on the 
Wabash, until recently,—but it seems 
they have abandoned their country on 
the approach of the whites. It is said 
that a singular circumstance hastened 
them away. A trader employed a 
steam boat to ascend the Wabash 
with merchandize. Several hundred 
Indians, having heard that a huge 
vessel which emitted fire and smoke, 
was ascending the river, and stem- 
ming its strong current without either 
oars or sails, collected at their lower 
towns to witness the phenomenon. 
Upon its approach these sons of the 
forest watched its motion with fear- 
ful admiration. The boat was about to 
anchor, and accordingly, the steam 
was let off. The loud hissing noise 
thus produced, alarmed the natives. 


Q7 


They instantly took to their heels, and 
fled in consternation and dismay; 
hundreds of them pressing tremulous- 
ly up the river, to escape from the 
horrible steam engine; and it is af- 
firmed that they never recovered from 
the panic thus created, until they 
abandoned the country. 


On his way from Vandalia to Kas- 
kaskia Loomis was surprised by a 
pioneer contrivance: 


During the day {I} was exces- 
sively annoyed by the prairie flies. 
The country through which I passed is 
principally prairie, but many inhab- 
itants are settled upon the borders. I 
have within a few days noticed sev- 
eral instances of a most singular 
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method invented for the purpose of 
protecting horses and oxen while at 
work upon the plains, from the 
swarms of flies which assail them. 
A tin kettle which may hold 16 or 
18 quarts, is suspended from the neck 
of the beast, and a smoke constantly 
kept up by burning cobs in the 
kettle. 


On July 10 he recrossed the Missis- 
sippi and headed toward the Wabash 


again: 


In the section of country which I 
have traversed within the last five 
days the few inhabitants residing are 
almost without exception, Southern 
emigrants. Many peculiarities are ob- 
servable among them. Their planta- 
tions are generally located on the edge 
of the prairies. They commonly en- 
close a field of corn of from ten to 
thirty acres, and which is the only en- 
closure they have. Their cabins are 
miserable log buildings, placed in 
open commons, generally from 50 to 
100 rods distant from their cornfields. 
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Every man owns an excellent rifle, and 
has from three to five dogs. Appur- 
tenant to every house is a log smoke 
house, in which all their meat is 
smoked,—a hovel or stable to shelter 
their horses from the flies, and two or 
three corn cribs which will hold from 
500 to 1000 bushels each. Their 
bread is made of corn meal in a 
manner very similar to the New Eng- 
land “Jonny cake.” The small loaves 
thus baked, they denominate “dodg- 
ers.” These they eat with butter and 
honey; usually a tin pint cup filled 
with sour, curdled, milk, is placed 
before each one at table, and dodgers, 
fried smoked pork, sour milk, butter 
and honey, commonly constitutes their 
meal at morning, noon, and night. 
The emigrants from different states 
have each their local designation. Thus 
the Virginians are called “Tuckehoes,” 
the North Carolinians, “Buckskins,” 
the South Carolinians, “Brown Backs,” 
and the New Englanders, “New York- 
ers,” Jerseymen and Pennsylvanians 
are all “Yankees.” 


A WISE PROPHET OF THE 1830'S 


Charles Fenno Hoffman, poet and novelist, magazine and newspaper 
editor, wrote a series of “letters” for the New York American about his 
travels between October 1833 and June 1834. These were later published in 
two volumes, A Winter in the West (1835), from which this excerpt is 


taken (I: 242-45): 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JAN. 10, 1934. 


I have been here more than ten 
days, without fulfilling the promise 
given in my last. It has been so cold, 
indeed, as almost to render writing 
impracticable in a place so comfort- 
less. The houses were built with such 


rapidity, during the summer, as to 
be mere shells; and the thermometer 
having ranged as low as 28 below 
zero, during several days it has been 
almost impossible, notwithstanding 
the large fires kept up by an atten- 
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tive landlord, to prevent the ink from 
freezing while using it, and one’s 
fingers become so numb in a very 
few moments when thus exercised, 
that, after vainly trying to write in 
gloves, I have thrown by my pen, and 
joined the group, composed of all the 
household, around the bar-room fire. 
This room, which is an old log-cabin 
aside of the main house, is one of the 
most comfortable places in town, and 
is, of course, much frequented; busi- 
ness being, so far as one can judge 
from the concourse that throng it, 
nearly at a stand still... . 

An occasional Indian, wrapped in 
his blanket, and dodging about from 
store to store after a dram of whiskey, 
or a muffled-up Frenchman, driving 
furiously in his cariole on the river, 
are almost the only human beings 
abroad; while the wolves, driven in 
by the deep snows which preceded 
this severe weather, troop through the 
town after nightfall, and may be heard 
howling continually. .. . 

The town lies upon a dead level, 
along the banks of a narrow forked 
river, and is spread over a wide ex- 
tent of surface to the shores of the 
lake, while vessels of considerable 
draught of water can, by means of 
the river, unload in the centre of the 
place. I believe I have already men- 
tioned that four-fifths of the popula- 
tion have come in since last spring: 
the erection of new buildings during 
the summer has been in the same 
proportion; and although a place of 
such mushroom growth can, of course, 
boast of but little solid improvement 
in the way of building, yet contracts 
have been made for the ensuing sea- 
son which must soon give Chicago 
much of that metropolitan appearance 
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it is destined so promptly to assume. 
As a place of business, its situation at 
the central head of the Mississippi 
Valley will make it the New-Orleans 
of the north; and its easy and close 
intercourse with the most flourishing 
eastern cities will give it the advan- 
tage, as its capital increases, of all 
their improvements in the mode of 
living. 

There is one improvement to be 
made, however, in this section of the 
country, which will greatly influence 
the permanent value of property in 
Chicago. I allude to a canal from 
the head of Lake Michigan to the 
head of steam navigation on the IIli- 
nois, the route of which has been long 
since surveyed. The distance to be 
overcome is something like ninety 
miles; and when you remember that 
the head-waters of the Illinois rise 
within eleven miles of Chicago River, 
and that a level plain of not more 
than eight feet elevation above the 
latter is the only intervening obstacle, 
you can conceive how easy it would 
be to drain Lake Michigan into the 
Mississippi by this route; boats of 
eighteen tons having actually passed 
over the intervening prairie at high 
water. Lake Michigan, which is sev- 
eral feet or more above Lake Erie, 
would afford such a_never-failing 
body of water that it would keep 
steamboats afloat on the route in the 
driest season. St. Louis would then 
be brought comparatively near to 
New-York, while two-thirds of the 
Mississippi Valley would be supplied 
by this route immediately from the 
markets of the latter. This canal is 
the only remaining link wanting to 
complete the most stupendous chain 
of inland communication in the world. 
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PIONEER PROBLEM-SOLVER 


For a brief period in Illinois history Indians were considered, in some 
localities, as pilfering nuisances. Such was the setting for the following 
incident from The Early Pioneers and Pioneer Events of the State of Illinois 


by Harvey Lee Ross (Chicago, 1899), pp. 24-25: 


About eighteen months after we 
moved on our farm [in 1821} an 
Indian and two squaws came to our 
house {located just north of Lewis- 
town in Fulton County} to trade 
some maple sugar for some flour. 
The Indians at that time made con- 
siderable maple sugar, and we were 
in the habit of getting our sugar from 
them. The men of our family were 
all out in the field at work, and there 
was no one at home but my mother 
and old Mrs. Niman, my sister Har- 
riet, myself and our little sister 
Lucinda, who was then about a year 
old. 

While mother was measuring out 
the sugar and flour one of the Indian 
squaws stole her brass kettle and 
secreted it under the skirts of her 
dress. My mother brought the kettle 
from New York and prized it very 
highly. She had been using it just 
before the Indians came in, and as 
there had been no other person in the 
house, she knew very well that one 
of them had stolen it. So she told the 
Indians that they must give her back 
her kettle. They positively denied 
knowing anything about it, and were 
starting to go out of the house when 
my mother seized our long-handled 
iron shovel, sprang to the door and 
closed it, and told them they could 
not go until they gave up the kettle. 
They still denied having it. 


My mother then ordered them to 
take off their blankets, for they all 
wore blankets. The Indian took off 
his blanket and showed that he did 
not have the kettle; then one of the 
squaws took off her blanket, and 
showed that she was innocent; when 
the other squaw took off her blanket 
mother could plainly see the outline 
of the kettle under her skirt. Mother 
pointed to it and told her to take it 
out, so the squaw unhooked the kettle 
from under her dress and gave it to 
mother, when the Indians were per- 
mitted to depart. Mother very well 
knew that if they got out of the house 
with the kettle she would never see 
it again. Her intention was if the 
Indians did not give up the kettle to 
hold the Indians there with the big 
iron shovel until she could send one 
of the children to the field for the 
men. 

The pioneer fire-shovel was a very 
heavy and formidable weapon. The 
women had to do all their cooking 
in a fire-place, as cooking-stoves were 
then unknown; and the iron shovel 
they used to stir up the log fire and 
to put coals of fire on their bake 
oven had an iron handle three feet 
long and the shovel part was maybe 
six inches square, weighing a pound 
or so. It would have been a serious 
thing coming in contact with an 
Indian’s head. 
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The Statesmanship of the Civil War. By Allan Nevins. (The Macmillan 
Company: New York, 1953. Pp. 82. $2.25.) 


Here are three discourses on the Civil War period delivered in the 
Page-Barbour Foundation series at the University of Virginia in 1951. 
Professor Nevins of Columbia University in “The Conditions of Statesman- 
ship” suggests the qualities needed by a great statesman besides ability and 
success. Out of the Civil War with its agonies, losses and confusion, it was 


difficult to create anything ennobling. Out of the “tragically negative and 


destructive nature of the crisis . . . Lincoln alone rose superior.” 

In the second lecture, “The Southern Dilemma,” Nevins points out the 
impossibility of having states rights and a strong Confederacy, of conscription, 
gathering of supplies and uniting the railroads, with no control over the 
governors of the states. For example, “when Lee’s half-naked army fought 
its last battles with Grant, Governor Vance had 92,000 untouched uniforms 
in North Carolina depots.” The South produced no statesman in the war 
who could or did speak for all—not even Jefferson Davis. 

“Lincoln as More Than a Statesman,” the third lecture, presents a keen 
insight into Lincoln’s abilities, success and failures. “He became the grand 
harmonizer of the North . . . infusing a new moral meaning into the con- 
flict” by the Emancipation Proclamation. “He almost always addressed him- 
self to men who differed from him, . . . appealed to their reason, not their 
prejudices and emotions . . . to their better selves.” 

There was clairvoyance in the Richmond Whig editorial of April 17, 
1865, two days after Lincoln’s assassination, which began: “The heaviest 
blow which has ever fallen upon the people of the South has descended.” 

HH, EB. P. 
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Stanton: Lincoln’s Secretary of War. By Fletcher Pratt. (W. W. Norton: 
New York, 1953. Pp. 520, xiii. $5.95.) 


America’s Civil War never deserved study more than now. Issues 
prominent in 1954 faced the nation’s leaders in 1864. Edwin M. Stanton 
was one of Lincoln’s policy makers. He helped decide issues of civilian over 
military authority, presidential power against congressional assertions, war- 
time strategy and postwar policy. As Lincoln’s War Secretary, Stanton played 
a fateful role in the Northern victory. Grant's strategy was made possible by 
Stanton’s energy, which was expended without stint to gather the men and 
weapons which finally crushed the Confederacy. Even the most determined 
of Stanton’s literary detractors admit his effectiveness as Lincoln’s organizer 
of victory. 

Stanton as a politician has a less secure place in history, and Pratt set 
out frankly to revive his subject's reputation. He failed, for in combating 
partisanship the author ignored scholarship. 

One important instance of scholarly neglect is evident in the author's 
presentation of the difference between the Lincoln-Johnson reconstruction 
plans and the Wade-Davis Bill. The latter measure was to become the heart 
of Radical legislation after 1866. In the presidential plan both executives 
prescribed that repentant ex-rebels take a loyalty oath before resuming 
political activity. But Pratt entirely ignores the fact that the requisite oath 
was one of future allegiance, an oath which most Southerners could take with- 
out much soul searching once the Stars and Bars were furled in final defeat 
(pp. 427-28). Wade and Davis’ bill (July 2, 1864) demanded a totally 
different oath—one of past loyalty, of the “I am not nor have I ever been” 
school. Yet, in reviewing this statement of Congress’ view of reconstruction 
(pp. 430-31), Pratt sees no difference between the oath requirements, little 
to choose between the two plans. Certainly those Southerners who could 
choose sought the presidential plan and oath. Did not the author refer to the 
Statutes at Large or to Richardson’s Messages and Papers, both collections 
being so readily available? 

If the documentation appears imperfect, the logic seems strained. Stan- 
ton is attractive as a person because his second wife loved him and he wrote 
convincing letters to her (p. ix). But when Andrew Johnson is sarcastically 
referred to as “a wonderful family man,” Pratt concludes the sentence with 
the phrase “but that is unimportant” (p. 434). 

This political biography of Stanton is almost too brief on the man 
himself. Stanton rarely comes to life. The reader jumps the years from the 
nominal subject's birth to adulthood on a literary pogo-stick. This type of 
locomotion is not made less eccentric by the seemingly haphazard insertion 
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of “backdrop” paragraphs between chapters. These add nothing, in the 
reviewer's opinion, and interfere with continuity. In short, Stanton’s reputa- 
tion deserves better of his friends. 

Earlham College HAROLD M. HYMAN 


Planting Corn Belt Culture. The Impress of the Upland Southerner and 
Yankee in the Old Northwest. By Richard Lyle Power. (Indiana 
Historical Society: Indianapolis, 1953. Pp. xvi, 196. $2.00.) 


Everyone knows that the Old Northwest, especially the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, was settled mainly by two groups, the Yankees and the 
“Virginians.” Power proves what everyone suspected: that, in the face of the 
new physical conditions of climate and soil, geography and transportation, 
the culture traits of the New Englanders and Southerners were blended and 
the outcome was distinctively Western. The author examined thousands of 
letters and journals written by the settiers themselves, read contemporary 
agricultural papers, and consulted the census reports to find out just what the 
two groups brought with them, how they adjusted to each other, and what 
each lost and gained to make the new Westerner. 

The book makes interesting reading, packed as it is with anecdotes 
and stories, colorful phrases and weird spelling chosen by the author from 
his homespun sources. He explores such fascinating bypaths as the settlement 
of the “wet lands” of Illinois and Indiana, New England boiled dinners, 
Southern preference for the succulent pork chop, and the part Northern 
Flint yellow corn and Southern Gourdseed white corn played in the develop- 
ment of modern hybrid seed. 

This book will be of interest to Illinoisans, not only because of its 
theme, but because Power cites new source material, which, if it is explored 
further, should yield much information about early times in the state. 

MacMurray College WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821. By Glover Moore. (University of 
Kentucky Press: Lexington, 1953. Pp. 383. $6.00.) 


Probing and piercing, examining and weighing both obscure facts 
and familiar traditions, Glover Moore has achieved a scholarly synthesis of 
our first great nineteenth-century compromise. Although few purple patches 
color The Missouri Controversy, the style is neither cumbersome nor inspid. 
Indeed, the book is a decidedly readable package of solid research that con- 
vinces and does not obtrude. 
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Aside from the national impact of the Missouri Compromise, citizens 
of Illinois may derive local and particular interest from the roles of Illinoisans 
in 1819-1821. The author by no means minimizes the influence of the 
New Yorkers, James Tallmadge, jr., and John W. Taylor, on the critical 
legislation. But Ninian Edwards and especially Jesse B. Thomas logically 
advance upon the stage for their hour in the spotlight. Illinois was, in the 
author's words, “a special party to the Missouri Controversy.” The Illinois 
feature is projected on pages 281-87, and the statement is offered that 
“the admission of Missouri as a slave state probably made the referendum 
contest of 1824 in Illinois inevitable.” 

There is a bit of repetition in the book (pp. 85, 283), and the frequent 
resort to the word “Democratic,” in a Jeffersonian context, may be open to 
criticism. Far more noticeable is the historian’s and publisher's penchant for 
accuracy and proportion. And the wealth of detail, use of background data, 
and the exploitation of manuscripts and newspapers of the time make a 
favorable impression. Glover Moore is not afraid to take a stand. Nor does 
he hesitate to voice interpretations (pp. 111-27, 342-51). So here is 
something other than antiquarian spinelessness. 

Perhaps a reviewer should never predict. Yet it now seems clear that, 
in future years, no college student or textbook writer can come to grips with 
1819-1821 in American or Illinois history without careful scrutiny of this 
volume. Like Reunion and Reaction by C. Vann Woodward, Moore’s The 
Missouri Controversy is a first-rate evaluation of one of the major political 
landmarks in the annals of the republic. 

Lexington, Kentucky HOLMAN HAMILTON 


Big Bill of Chicago. By Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc.: Indianapolis, 1953. Pp. 384. $4.00.) 


This is more than a biography; it is an era of Chicago history built 
around the man who had more to do with it than anyone else. William 
Hale Thompson, thrice mayor, wanted to be known as “Big Bill the 
Builder,” but as often he was called “Big Bull” or “Kaiser Bill.” As the 
Chicago Daily News said at the time of his death: “Big Bill was not a great 
man; he was a highly successful man in his field. He was not a statesman; 
he was a consummate politician. . . . [His} success was based on distraction 
and deception.” On several occasions he was convicted of mishandling public 
money; just as often he was seriously proposed as a possible candidate for 
President. He was allied, at various times, with and against nearly every 
prominent figure in the city’s public life, and on both sides of nearly every 
municipal question. He is best remembered for his continued verbal warfare 
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against King George of England. From his first misstep to the last he was 
under attack by the Chicago Tribune and by Professor Charles E. Merriam, 
leader of the reform bloc in the city council. 

Big Bill was born on May 14, 1867 in Boston. Four generations of 
Thompsons had left their mark on New England history by fighting the 
Indians and the British. The family moved to Chicago in 1869. At fourteen 
Bill went to Wyoming to seek his fortune as a cowboy, returning to attend 
business college each winter. For three years he managed a 3,800-acre ranch 
for his father, and on the latter’s death in 1891 returned to Chicago. 

The prosperous real estate business he inherited was so well managed 
there was little for him to do. So he joined the Chicago Athletic Club and 
became the city’s leading amateur athlete. He was tackle and captain of the 
football team which won the national championship in 1896; he was captain 
of the national championship water polo team and won the Club handball 
and billiard crowns. He also organized and managed athletic festivals and 
benefit games. 

This was the All-American Boy who was elected to the city council in 
1900 as a reform candidate, and who, with the advice and help of Congress- 
man Billy Lorimer, ran successfully for Cook County commissioner in 1902. 
During the next ten years he was occupied principally with his sports career. 

In 1915, with the backing of the reorganized Lorimer forces under 
Fred (“Poor Swede”) Lundin, Big Bill won his first term as mayor of 
Chicago by a plurality of nearly 140,000 votes. He began auspiciously by 
ending a streetcar strike and closing the saloons on Sundays, but soon the 
underworld became bolder, Thompson's isolationism brought him the title of 
“Kaiser Bill,” and scandal followed scandal. His plurality in 1919 was a slim 
21,000, and he did not run in 1923. Although out of office, he managed to 
keep his hand in politics and his name in the public prints. In 1927 he was 
elected to his third term and was immediately embroiled in school board 
trials and book banning. 

A temporary physical and mental breakdown ensued. In 1931 and 1939 
he lost his bids for a fourth term and in 1936 his gubernatorial hopes went 
glimmering. When he died on March 19, 1944 there were few friends left 
to mourn him. No will could be found, but safety deposit boxes yielded 
$1,466,250 in cash, which has never been explained. Securities and real estate 
brought the total to $2,103,024. 

There have been other books about Big Bill, but none tells the story so 
completely or with less bias. This is the fourth collaboration by the two 
Chicago newspapermen Wendt and Kogan. It is illustrated with a dozen or 


more photographs and a number of cartoons from the Tribune and Daily 
News, and has an adequate index. H. F. R. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO ILLINOISANS 


“The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln.” By David Donald. American 
Historical Review, Oct., 1953.) A painstaking, critical review. 

“A. Lincoln: By Himself.” (C4icago History, Summer, 1953). A review of 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 


“High Lights of Chicago History.” (Chicago History, Winter, 1952-1953.) 


“Lincoln and Private Lennon.” By William Frank Zornow. (Indiana Mag- 
azine of History, Sept., 1953.) Another story of Lincoln’s clemency. 

“When Abraham Lincoln Spoke in Leavenworth in 1859.” (Kansas H1s- 
torical Quarterly, Aug. 1953.) Newspaper accounts of Lincoln's 
appearance in Kansas—pro and con. 

“President Lincoln's Clemency.” By J. T. Dorris. (Lincoln Herald, Spring, 
1953.) 

“Campaign Issues and Popular Mandates in 1864.” By William Frank 
Zornow. (Mid-America, Oct., 1953.) 

“Taylor's American Voyage, 1768-1759.” By W. H. G. Armytage. (Mid- 
America, Oct., 1953.) The adventures of George Taylor, English- 
man. 

“Abraham Lincoln—Principle and Pragmatism in Politics: A Review Article.” 
By T. Harry Williams. (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June, 1953.) A review of The Collected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln combined with a study of Lincoln’s political philosophy as 
revealed in his writings. 

“Illinois—Healthy Heart of the Nation.” By Leo A. Borah. (National 
Geographic Magazine, Dec., 1953.) 

“The New England Origins of Mormonism.” By David Brion Davis. (New 
England Quarterly, June, 1953.) 

“Two Literary Movements: Chicago, 1890-1925.” By Bernard Duffey. ( New- 
berry Library Bulletin, Oct., 1952.) Cultural growth in Chicago and 
the activities of the “Little Room” and its bohemian successors. 

“The Graham Taylor Collection.” By Louise Carroll Wade. (Newberry 
Library Bulletin, Oct., 1953.) A short sketch of the life of an 
outstanding Chicago social worker. 

“The Middle West and the Coming of World War I.” By Arthur S. Link. 
“The Middle West and the Coming of World War II.” By Jean- 
nette P. Nichols. (Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, April, 1953.) Two articles on public opinion in the Middle 
West before the two world wars. 

“Lincoln Scolds a General.” By Harlan Hoyt Horner. (Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, Winter, 1952-53.) Correspondence between Lincoln 
and Carl Schurz. 
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SPRING TOUR SET FOR MAY 21-22 


J. Frank Dobie, professor of English at the University of Texas and 
noted authority on the legends and ‘olklore of the Southwest, will be the 
principal speaker at the 1954 Spring Tour of the Illinois State Historical 
Society which will be held in Carbondale. Dobie is the author of more 
than a dozen books on his favorite subject, among them Coronado’s Children 
and Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest. He has edited others, 
including Legends of Texas, and has written many magazine articles. 

The tour has been set for Friday and Saturday, May 21-22. John W. 
Allen of Southern Illinois University is chairman of the local committee. 
Members of the Society will receive their complete programs in ample time 
to make arrangements to attend. 


CENTURY-OLD COVERED BRIDGE 


The one-hundred-year-old covered bridge on the front cover of this 
issue of the Journal is in Randolph County, about five miles northeast of 
Chester and a mile and a half southwest of Bremen. It spans Little Mary’s 
Creek, a branch of Mary’s River, a short distance east of Route 150. 

The bridge was completed in 1854 as part of a privately-operated toll 
road between Bremen and Chester. This one-lane plank road—with turnouts 
for passing—was used to haul produce to Chester when that tewn was an 
important Mississippi River port. In the 1870's the property was sold to the 
county, and later the bridge and a plot of land adjoining it were presented 
to the state. It is now maintained by the Illinois Division of Highways as a 


picnic and recreation area. 
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From the time it was constructed until 1930 the bridge was in constant 
use. It was built of hand-hewn native white oak and still has much of the 
original timber. The siding and floor joists have been replaced and it has 
had several roofs and fioors. 


KANSAS CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


A feature of the Kansas, Illinois, centennial celebration of last July 
15-19, which was listed in the Autumn issue of this Journal, was the pub- 
lication of a souvenir program of forty-eight pages entitled Our First Hundred 
Years. The pamphlet includes a history of the town by D. M. Troll, about 
twenty-five photographs of historic interest, a schedule and description of the 
centennial events, and a program of the pageant held on the closing night. 


HUBBARD TRAIL MARKER DEDICATED 


A historical marker for the Hubbard Trail blazed by Gurdon S. Hubbard, 
1822-1824, was dedicared on October 18, 1953, in Momence, which is on the 
trail. The road, also known as the Vincennes Trace, is perpetuated today 
in State Highway 1. 

The marker was erected by the Illinois State Historical Society, and the 
dedication ceremony was the occasion for a community celebration—an essay 
contest in the schools, a poster contest, and historical displays in the store 
windows. Marilyn Ostrow won first prize in the essay contest, Judy Roberts 
second and Paula Engelland third. The essays were read by the winners at 
the dedication ceremonies in the Momence Community High School. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S BOYHOOD HOME 


The farm home a mile northwest of Salem, Illinois, where William 
Jennings Bryan spent his boyhood has been purchased by Jean T. McMakin 
of that city and will be razed this spring. The house was built in the early 
1860's by Bryan’s father Silas Lillard Bryan, state senator, circuit court 
judge and member of the State Constitutional Convention of 1870. The brick 
home with its walnut woodwork and beautiful winding staircase has long 
been a Salem landmark. In recent years it had been unoccupied and vandalism 
and the weather had made its restoration impractical. The Bryan family 
moved to the farm when the future “Great Commoner” was six years old. 
He had been born in Salem in a small frame house which is still standing 
and is used as a municipai museum. A two-column story of the Bryan home 
and farm appeared in the January 28, 1954 issue of the Salem Republican 
of which E. M. Jones is editor. 
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STORY OF GALENA’S VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


The history of the volunteer fire companies of Galena, written by Virginia 
R. Carroll, a vice-president of the Illinois State Historical Society, is being 
published in weekly installments in the Galena Gazette and Advertiser. 
The first appeared on January 5. The series will be issued later in pamphlet 
form. Some of the predecessors of Galena’s present-day volunteer fire de- 
partment were the Neptune, Cataract, Relief and Mechanics’ fire companies 
and the Galena Fire Association. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Officers elected at the November meeting of the Alton Area Historical 
Society were: Harry L. Meyer, president; William Gissal, vice-president; 
Charlotte Stamper, secretary; Margaret Hall, treasurer-librarian. Mrs. John F. 
Lemp was named program chairman; Mrs. William Gabriel, membership 
chairman; and Mrs. Eric Rhode, publicity chairman. At this meeting H. E. 
Winans reviewed Charles A. Lindbergh’s The Spirit of St. Louis. Mrs. Lemp 
introduced the program with an outline of the history of flying craft. 

The theme of the December program was “Christmas in Many Lands.” 
Bulgaria, England, Germany and Denmark were among the countries whose 


holiday festivities were described. 
In January Gus Haller gave a history of Benbow City, the predecessor 
of today’s Wood River. Charles Clark showed a film entitled “Midwest 


Holiday.” 
In February Mr. and Mrs. George L. Cashman of Springfield presented 
“The Lincoln Story,” an illustrated colored slide lecture. 


A historical marker honoring General Stephen A. Hurlbut has been 
erected in Belvidere by the Illinois State Historical Society and the Boone 
County Historical Society. The marker reads: 


General Stephen A. Hurlbut 1815-1882. Born South Carolina, admitted 
to bar 1837. Came to Belvidere 1845. Member Illinois Constitutional Con- 
vention 1847. State House of Representatives 1859-61, 1867. In Civil War 
1861-65. Brig. Gen. Volunteers 1861. Maj. Gen. Volunteers 1862. First 
National Commander G.A.R. 1866-68. Minister Colombia 1869-72. Con- 
gressman 1873-77. Minister Peru 1881-82. Buried in Belvidere Cemetery. 

Erected by the Illinois State Historical Society, 1953. 


The marker is located at the southeast corner of East Hurlbut Avenue and 
North State Street in Belvidere. 
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The Edwards County Historical Society held open house on Sunday, 
November 22. Articles used in pioneer homes, some brought from England 
by the original settlers, were on display. There was an exhibit of weaving 
on a hundred-year-old loom. The open house was held in the Society’s home 
at 212 West Main Street in Albion, the birthplace of former Governor Louis 
L. Emmerson. 

Officers of the Society are: Mrs. W. A. Wheeler, president; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Strawn Skinner, vice-president; Mrs. Ivan Oakley, secretary; and Mrs. 
Sherman Killough, treasurer. 


The Historical Commission of Elmhurst was created more than a year 
ago by the mayor and city council “to collect, preserve, and exhibit materials 
and information concerning the history of Elmhurst.” The Commission has 
been given the use of two rooms in the municipal building for a museum. 
In November the Commission arranged an exhibit in the Elmhurst Public 
Library, showing types of material it hoped residents would donate. 


The Evanston Historical Society held its fifty-fifth anniversary open 
house on November 28 at its museum in the basement of the Evanston 
Public Library. The group will have a new home this year, as the Evanston 


City Council voted to give it quarters in the city garage building at Railroad 
Avenue and Clark Street. Ultimately the Society will occupy part of the 
Charles Gates Dawes home on Greenwood Street. 


The Geneva Historical Society at its November 22 meeting honored 
the Samuel Nelson house on South Third Street with a bronze plaque. The 
one-hundred-year-old house has remained in the same family throughout the 
century; the present owner is Helen Ensign. Mary Wheeler read the story 
of the house, and Mrs. Margaret Allan explained the exhibits which Miss 
Ensign had loaned or given to the Society for the occasion. William K. Bullock 
also gave a paper on “Early Kane County Roads” and in connection with 
his talk showed several old maps of the county. 


Knox County Historical Sites, Incorporated, held a dinner meeting in 
January in the Knoxville Christian Church. The aim of the group is the 
restoration and preservation of the old Knox County Courthouse and other 
historic buildings in the county. C. E. Van Norman, of Galesburg, was 
master of ceremonies and spoke on the importance of saving outstanding 
landmarks. County Superintendent of Schools J. R. Peck showed colored 
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slides from his collection of Knox County photographs of historic buildings 
and sites. Mrs. Morton L. Hotchkiss read a letter written in August, 1836, 
by Elizabeth Hudson, daughter of an early Knox County settler and grand- 
mother of Mrs. Frances Arnold Woods. 


Officers of the Mattoon Historical Society elected in December are: 
A. G. Greer, president; Harvey Wright, vice-president; and Mrs. George 
F. King, secretary-treasurer. At the November meeting Mrs. A. I. Berkowitz 
told of her trip to England last summer at the time of the coronation of 


Queen Elizabeth. 


The Nauvoo Historical Society met on January 19 at the Nauvoo High 
School. Speakers included Rollo R. Robbins and Mrs. Pearl Gordon Vestal. 
The aim of the group, which has eighty-eight charter members, is to bring 
about the opening of a museum at Nauvoo State Park. 


Sixty slides depicting the “Lincoln Trail” were shown to the Peoria 
Historical Society on January 18 by Mrs. J. C. Thompson, who began making 
the photographic record when she was in high school. The group met in the 
Lincoln Room of Bradley University Library. 


The Rockton Township Historical Society plans a tour of old homes in 
Rockton this spring to raise funds to restore the old Stephen Mack house. 
The building, which stands in Macktown Forest Preserve, was turned over 
to the Society last fall by the township commissioners. 


Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illinois state historian, spoke on “New Sources of 
the Illinois Story” to the Wayne County Historical Society on January 22. 
The group met in the First Methodist Church in Fairfield. 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


In the Spring, 1953 issue of this Journal were listed the names of those 
who had presented family histories to the Illinois State Historical Library 
during the preceding year or more. Since publication of that list the Library 
wishes to thank the following for family histories received up to December 
31, 1953. 
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Albert M. Austin, New York City, for Austin, A History of Rev. William 
Austin and His Wife, Elizabeth, With Their Line of Descent and Lineal 
Descendants. Vol. IL. 

Matthew E. Clancy, Swanton, Ohio, for Clancy, The Memoirs of Our Family 
Down to 1952. 

Charles John Eastman, Hollywood, California, for Eastman, That Man East- 
man. 

Mrs. Walter Frank, Jacksonville, Illinois, for Grierson, Genealogical History 
of the Griersons or MacGregors. . . 

Hugh Harshbarger, Arlington Heights, Illinois, for Harshbarger, A Part of 
the Harshbarger Family Lineage. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois, for Boys, The Boys Family, and 
O'Brien, History of the O’Briens. 

Mrs. Maude Wierman Kennedy, York Springs, Pennsylvania, for Kennedy, 
History of the Wierman Family. 

Sidney Albert Marchand, Donaldsville, Louisiana, for Marchand, The House 
of Marchand. 

Joseph Bowman Marshall, Wilmette, Illinois, for Marshall, “Marshall Family 
of Pennsylvania, records: 1650-1952.” 

Francis Merton Marvin, Bartonsville, Pennsylvania, for Marvin, Shafer-Huston 
Family History. 

Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, Wayzata, Minnesota, for Holman, Ancestry of 
Colonel John Harrington Stevens and His Wife Frances Helen Miller. 

Claude J. Rahn, Vero Beach, Florida, for Rahn, Genealogical Information 
Regarding the Families of Brubaker, Bomberger, Fogelsanger. . . 

Mrs. Elmer L. Sherman, Maquon, Illinois, for Bowman, Mathews Family 
Record. Descendants of John and Sarah Mathews of County Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland. 

Alpheus Beede Stickney, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for Stickney, “Lucy & 
Oliver. Some West Virginia Genealogy: Pierpont, Smell, Jones, Fetty.” 

James Hayden Wells, El Cajon, California, for Wells, The Reverend William 
Wells, Bromsgrove, England and Brattleboro, Vermont. His Family and 
Descendants. 

Mrs. Frank L. Wilson, Bloomington, Illinois, for Wilson, “A Branch of the 
Wilson Family”; “The Cornell-Hopkins Genealogy”; “The Main Family.” 

Edward Hudson Young, Durham, North Carolina, for Young, Our Young 
Family in America. 

James Kimble Young, Springfield, Illinois, for: McIver, “The Hart Gene- 
alogy”; Seaver, “Bell Family Record”; Young, “A Genealogy of the Eliza- 
beth Williams-Robert Hale-Andrew Moore Family”; “The Whitney 
Family and a Whitney-Kincaid Genealogy”; “History and Genealogy of 
Clan Lamont”; “Hesser Family History and Genealogy’; “Complete 
Genealogy Kincaid-Moore-Gaines Family”; “Complete Genealogy . . . 
Williams-Porter Family”; “Complete Genealogy . . . Williams-Kincaid 
Family”; “History and Genealogy of Williams-Francis Family”; “Com- 
plete Genealogy of Williams-Goodpasture Family.” 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society’s annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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